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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


QUINCE we last wrote the Prime Minister has delivered 
\J two speeches—the first at Birmingham, on Thurs- 
day, March 5th, and the second and more notable one in 
the House of Commons on Friday, March 6th-—which have 
made a difference to the whole tone of political life, to the 
prospects of the Unionist Party, and to the position of 
the Prime Minister himself. Mr. Baldwin has at last con- 
veyed to the nation in more moving and telling language 
than he had ever commanded before the thoughts that 
have long been inspiring him. He is now launched upon 
nothing less than a definite attempt to establish through- 
out British industry conciliation, mutual tolerance and 
helpfulness, and a common desire to face the problems of 
the new age in a frank spirit of fellowship. 
* * * * 

He says ‘ We Unionists are, humanly speak- 
ing, likely to be in power for some years. We have a great 
majority. It is absolutely untrue that we want to use it 
oppressively. If there are to be hostilities between class 


, in effect 


‘and class, between employer and employed, the first shot 


will not be fired by us. We want comradeship. We want 
the speedy restoration of our common fortuncs in this 
land that is loved by us all. The General Election showed 
that Socialism is a vision in the distance. Are we really 
to. cherish during the next few years bitterness and hatred 


which are not only. wrong in themselves but will prevent 


_ the achievement of the greatly.improved conditions of 


life that are actually attainable?” Before these lines are 
published Mr. Baldwin, we understand, will have followed 
up the two speeches to which we have referred with a 
third. We have not space to examine the speeches in 
detail, but the two delivered so far are well worth most 
careful reading. The sincere good wishes of every 
Unionist who places national above party interests go 
with Mr. Baldwin. 
* * ~ * 

He has made a deep impression upon his own Party, 
but he has done more-—he has made almost as deep an 
impression upon his opponents. In his first period as 
Prime Minister we could not help detecting a certain 
tendency in him to let his well-known good nature, ex- 
pressing itself in his consideration for the opinions of his 
colleagues, influence his policy. That tendency has dis- 
appeared. In following courageously his own principles 
he has done something much finer and more humane 
than merely to act as a good-natured man. He has 
emerged as a leader who firmly intends to lead. The 
general acclamafion which has greeted his recent success 
will cause his confidence in himself and his creed to grow. 
We could wish for nothing better. 

* * # * 

The Prime Minister’s memorable speech in the Tfouse 
of Commons on Friday, March 6th, was made, of course, 
on Mr. Macquisten’s Trade Union Levy Bill. He said 
that though he was in favour of the Bill's object he 
refused to enforce the views of his party. ‘lo do so would 
mean war, and he wanted peace. He moved an amend- 
ment to the effect that a measure of such far-reaching 
importance should not be introduced as a Private Mem- 
ber’s Bill. A large part of his speech was made up of 
recollections of the patriarchal character of industry 
which he knew as a boy, but which had disappeared never 
to return. Large combinations, a far more intricate 
machinery of commerce, were now inevitable, and he 
desired with all his heart that the new epoch should not 
be conducted with strife, but should be made the servant 
instead of the master of men and should yield more 
happiness for everyone. There have been Prime Ministers 
from whom such words would have been received with 
the wry smile of people who are tired of being deceived. 
Fortuna ately, Mr. Baldwin has in the estimation of all a 
perfectly honest character into which no obliquity can 
entcr. The result of the speech was that Mr. Macquisten 
and his supporters abandoned the Bill, and the Govern- 
ment amendment was carried by 325 to 153, 

% a a 

It is becoming daily more apparént that we are about 
to witness a new attempt at a general European settle- 
ment. The recent and sudden outburst of French 
intractability over the evacuation of Cologne and the 
Report on German disarmament were the prelude to a new 
diplomatic campaign on the part of France for what she 
calls ‘ security.” In Germany, too, those issues which 
only a few weeks ago were causing such bitterness seem 
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to have faded into the background, overshadowed by 
the new Government’s proposals to France and England 
for a “Five Power Guarantee Pact.” In Germany, as 
in this country, a Conservative Government has just 
consolidated its position, and it is interesting to reflect 
that these two Governments nominally of the Right 
are much more willing to come to a pacific arrangement 
than the Radical Government of France. At any rate, 
it is certain that any international agreement reached 
by Conservative Governments will be much more stable 
than one concluded by parties of the Left, because they 
will not have to meet the criticism of the Opposition. 
* * * + 

It was the German Government which took the initia- 
tive in the new negotiations. Mr. Chamberlain in his 
statement on Foreign Affairs in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, the 5th, said that “a few weeks back” 
he received in the most confidential and secret form these 
proposals from the German Government. At first he 
refused to entertain them unless he was assured that 
they were being communicated to the French and other 
Allied Governments as well. On receiving such assurances 
he began to consider the German offer on its merits and 
he was able to tell the House :— 


“‘T would sooner not begin to give an appreciation of proposals 
which require the most serious consideration, which may have 
great possibilities in them for the peace and security of the world 
and may be a starting-point for a real recovery in the European 

* situation. It is too soon to say whether they are or are not, but it 
is not too soon for me to say that his Majesty’s Government attach 
the highest importance to them and mean to give them their 
most serious consideration in the hope that, in this voluntary move- 
ment of the German Government, there may be found a passage 

_ which will lead us away from the unhappy past to a better and 
more friendly future.” 

* * * * 


It is understood that the German proposals were for 
some kind of pact between this country, France, Germany, 
‘Belgium and Italy to guarantee the Eastern frontiers of 


France. Germany was, however, not prepared to have 
her own LEastern frontier guaranteed, though it 
appears that she was willing to promise not to 


attempt to alter that frontier by force. The German 
offer has not been well received in France. It is 
said that it seeks to distinguish between different 
parts of the Versailles Treaty, giving greater validity 
to that part which deals with the Rhineland and marking 
out for eventual revision that part which deals with 
the settlement of Eastern Europe. France would 
frankly prefer an ordinary defensive alliance between 
this country, Belgium and herself. It is becoming clear, 
however, that she will not get such an alliance. It is 
said, we do not know on what authority, that Mr. Chamber- 
lain at one time favoured this plan but found the Cabinet 
opposed to it. Our Foreign Policy is therefore com- 
mitted to attempting to get France to accept something 
in the nature of the German offer. It is conceivable that 
she might do this were the guarantee extended to Eastern 
Europe and were Germany to come into the League of 
Nations unconditionally. But the first of these at 
any rate is a condition which the British Government 
will find it very hard to concede. 
* * * * 

If, however, an agreement is come to on these lines, some 
very interesting questions will be raised. For if Germany 
is admitted to a pact of non-aggression it will be necessary 
to find an unassailable definition of “ aggression,” so that 
the impossible function of an “ arbitrator of Europe,” 
standing between France and Germany, is not thrust on 
this country. And we feel that the only possible definition 
of “ aggression ”’ will be found to be that which the League 
gave in its last Assembly—that that State which 
refuses arbitration is, ipso facto, the aggressor. But if 
this definitioz is accepted then much of the machinery for 











arbitration and conciliation which the late lamented 
Protocol contemplated will have to be set up. In a word 
any “security pact” which includes both sides—the 
victors and the vanquished in the late War—will have ig 
be in the nature of a local and limited Protocol. 

* * * * 

As the Manchester Guardian points out, it is impossible 
to imagine an old-fashioned defensive alliance in which 
one or more of the potential enemy States is embraced, 
and if the arrangement is to be of the new and untried 
post-War kind, the object of which is general international 
pacification, then its machinery will in all probability 
have to follow the carefully elaborated plans of the 
League. For our part, we should be delighted to see 
some arrangement of this kind. It is obvious that the 
Protocol, whatever its intrinsic merits, has turned out 
to be a premature step at this stage of disarmament, 
On the other hand, it is impossible to believe that we 
shall go back to the old method of pre-War defensive 
alliances which can have only one end. Hence, we are 
delighted to see that the Government is seeking a middle 
course, something between the universal Protocol and 
an old-fashioned defensive alliance. 

* « * * 

The Belgians will probably be more favourable than 
the French to the idea of an enlarged pact, as they have 
no direct understanding or alliance with Poland such as 
France has. They long for a guarantee of their present 
possessions and are not much concerned whether the 
guarantee comes in a comprehensive or a_ restricted 
pact.. It is not generally known im this country that 
the territory which Belgium got from Germany under 
the Versailles Treaty--Eupen, Malmédy, etc.—is two 
and ‘a-half times the size of the Isle of Wight. It is 
said ‘that most of the inhabitants of this district are 
intensely German in character and language. This is 
only what one would expect, as it had belonged to Prussia 
since 1815 and therefore was never part of the kingdom 
of Belgium which was formed in 1830. 

* * * * 

On Thursday, March 5th, there was an inconvenient 
incident in the House of Commons, when Mr. J. F. Hope, 
Chairman of Committees, named Mr. Kirkwood for 
unruly conduct. Mr. Austen Chamberlain was approach- 
ing the more serious part of his staternent on foreign 
affairs when Mr. Kirkwood by a series of ejaculations 
provoked Mr. Hope into the grave act of naming him, 
although Mr. Kirkwood had not formally been warned in 
accordance with the usual custom. Mr. Kirkwood refused 
to leave the House and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, as 
Deputy Leader, with evident reluctance moved his 
suspension. When the suspension motion had been 
carried the whole Labour Party, headed by Mr. MacDonald, 
walked out of the House. It was generally felt that the 
affair ought to be ended by an arrangement between the 
parties. The way for this was gracefully paved by Mr. 
Hope in a letter, in which he explained how sensible he 
had been of the importance of the occasion—since there 
had not recently been a statement on foreign affairs, and 
many distinguished strangers were present-—and of the 
particular undesirability of interruptions at such a time. 
He, however, acquitted Mr. Kirkwood of any guilty 
intentions. On Tuesday the incident was satisfactorily 
ended when Mr. Baldwin moved that the resolution ol 
suspension be rescinded. ‘This was carried. Mr. 
MacDonald also withdrew his proposed motion of censure 
on the Chairman. The London correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian points out that this is the third 
time that a suspended member has been restored without 
an apology, and suggests that the principle that au 
apology is indispensable has been killed by precedent. 
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In the House of Commons on Tuesday the disagreeable 
question of blackmail was discussed. Blackmail in 
peculiarly despicable forms has been forced upon public 
attention lately, but we cannot agree that the victims 
of blackmail would be really helped by secret trials. 
Whenever we get away from the great traditional prin- 
ciples of open Law Courts and a free Press we fall into 
worse evils. As Sir William Joynson-Hicks pointed 
out, the victim of blackmail usually wants to conceal 
the facts more from his relations than from anybody 
else, but from them even a “secret” trial cannot be 
hidden. Recent trials have as a matter of fact shown 
that secrecy is impracticable. The attempt to secure 
it arouses disproportionate curiosity. Sir William said 
that the Public Prosecutor and the Lord Chief Justice 
had both advised that the House should be asked to 
approve the addition of flogging to the existing penalties 
for blackmail. He was earnestly considering this pro- 
posal, though he was not convinced that increased 
punishment was the true remedy. A healthier public 
opinion was the surest way out of a great difficulty. 

* * * * 

For our part we believe that nothing would create 
that healthier public opinion more quickly than a deter- 
mination among every person threatened with blackmail 
It has 
been said that blackmail is the tribute which cowards 
It requires courage, of course, 
to bring the blackmailer into the light of day, but the 
man who yields to blackmail enters into a slavery which 
ends only with his own life or with that of his blackmailer. 

2 * * * 

The Harvard-Boston expedition working among the 
Giza pyramids has made the very welcome discovery 
of an obviously important tomb. It is at the bottom 
of a shaft 150 fect long. An alabaster coffin is visible 


' with several poles, the tops of which are covered with 


gold foil. Among the inlaid inscriptions is the cartouche 
of Seneferu, who was the first king of the 4th Dynasty 
and the predecessor of Cheops, the builder of the great 
pyramids. It is generally supposed that Seneferu was 
buried at Medum, so that most experts think that the 
body at Giza is that of one of Seneferu’s courtiers or of 
a member of his family. On the other hand, there 
is the exciting possibility that it may be the body of 
Sencferu himsclf. Sir Wallis Budge and Dr. Hall of 
the British Museum incline to this view. In any case, 
the discovery may be rich in revelations. An untouched 
tomb bclonging to the age of the pyramid builders is an 
In the 4th Dynasty mummification 
was not yct practised. Nobody knows what means 
were taken to preserve the body. In short, there is a 
chance of learnii.g meve from this new discovery than 
was learned from Tutankhamen’s tomb. 
* * * * 


unknown thing. 


The latest Report on sea fisheries issued by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries covers the period from 
1919-1923. These years have been grouped together 
because they form the period of recovery after the War. 


The Report confirms the general impression that after 


a brief increase immediately after the War in the average 
catches in British waters there was a marked decline. 
The average catch per day was less in 1923 than it was 
in 1913. It is difficult to say why the benefit of the 
rest which was given to the spawning grounds during 
the War was not felt longer. The Report says that 
less fish is eaten now than some years ago. For instance, 
the consumption of 41} Ib. per head in 1907-1910 fell 
to 38} lb. per head in 1920-1923. It is suggested that 
fish should be made more attractive to the consumer, 
but we would remark that the really attractive thing 


about fish in a shop is a moderate price. Terrings are 
notoriously tricky in their movements, and it is now 
suggested that their migrations are affected by the com- 
position in each year of the North Sea water—by the 
proportion of water from the Atlantic. The rather 
surprising. but reassuring statement is mace that there 
are no indications that oil in the sea is injurious to fish 
life of any kind. Apparently the worst that oil can 
do is to give shellfish an unappetising look. 
* * * * 

The results of the London County Council elections 

on Thursday, March 5th, were :— 
Municipal Reformers .. oe ee «. 83 


Socialists as ee oe ee -- 35 
Progressives .. ee oe oe -. 6 
The last Council was composed as follows :— 
Municipal Reformers .. oe oe ee 82 
Progressives .. oe ee ee ee 25 


Socialists oe oe oe ve se 
It will be seen that the Progressives lost nineteen seats, 
mainly to the Socialists. It is satisfactory that the 
Municipal Reformers had so handsome a victory, but it 
must also be noted that the Socialists have for the first 
time become the official Opposition. 
. * * 8 
We are extremely glad that Cambridge University 
is this week conferring an Honorary Doctorate of Law 
on Mr. Loeb, the founder of the Loeb Classical Library. 
Twelve or fourteen years ago Mr. Loeb, taking up the 
suggestion of his friend M. Salomon Reinach, conceived 
the idea of making the whole rich treasury of Greek 
and Roman literature accessible to the English-speaking 
world by means of the best translations into English 
that could be obtained. Nearly one hundred and sixty 
volumes of this justly famous library of translations 
have already been published with text and translation 
on opposite pages. The library is a magnificent gift, 
not only to America, but to Great Britain. We say 
gift, because the library never had any prospect of being 
remunerative. Like the Dictionary of National Biography 
it owed its creation to the munificence of its founder. 
Some volumes, of course, sell well; others do not and 
never will; but Mr. Loeb was determined that his 
library should be comprehensive. 
* * * - 


An extraordinarily. interesting piece of excavation is 
being undertaken at Richborough. Richborough, as 
we found in the War, is a natural port of Kent, and the 
Roman Ritupiae on whose site it was built must evidently 
have been a most important station in the South East. 
It was Mr. Chesterton who epitomized the Roman 
occupation of Britain in two lines : 

“ The Ro nan threw us a road—a road 

And sighed and strolled away.” 
Their -great roads are their only monuments in 
use to-day, but we may find something very unex- 
pected in the huge concrete block which rests in 
the middle of the great wall at Richborough. It was 
through this port that the legions must have streamed 
back to defend their menaced capital, and on it the 
ever-encroaching wave of Saxons must have beaten. The 
excavations, we are told, will take at least six years, 
but it is good news to hear that they have been under- 
taken jointly by the Office of Works and the Society of 
Antiquities in so comprehensive a way. 

* * * * 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Mar. 5, 1925, 
5 per cent. War Loan was on Wednesday, 1014; Thursday 
week, 1103 ; a year ago, 100}. 
834 per cent. Conversion Loan was on Wednesday. 77}; 
Thursday week, 763 ex. div.; a year ago, 75%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


DISRAELL AND MR. BALDWIN 


R. BALDWIN’S most moving speech in the House 
of Commons on Friday, March 6th, appealing 
for a truce in the enmity of classes, was that rare thing, 
a Parliamentary speech which will be remembered for 
a generation. He not only won handsomely his imme- 
diate tactical struggle with doubting members of his 
own party, but enormously increased the respect and 
liking for himself of the whole House. When he makes 
a speech of this sort on the relations of classes and 
industrial conciliation he as often as not mentions 
Disraeli. It is worth while to follow up this strong 
clue to the origin of Mr. Baldwin’s thoughts. What 
did Disracli preach about social progress ? The present 
generation is not much given to reading Disracli’s novels, 
but it is these which contain the message that has 
deeply affected Mr. Baldwin. 

Disraeli wrote four expository novels. He scarcely 
ever wrote a novel in which there was not some touch 
of polities, but four were definitely written to advance 
the principles of the Young England Party. These 
novels were Vivian Grey, Coningsby, Sybii and Tancred. 
Vivian Grey, the novel which made Disracli famous when 
he was only twenty-one, belongs to the group, it is truc, 
only in a sentimental sense. It may be associated with 
the others because it is a kind of introduction to them 
and tells the reader what he may expect and what in 
due course he actually receives. Nor is Tiancred a very 
notable member of the group though it is demonstrably 
part of a trilogy. It treats of the religious inspiration 
of man’s political life rather than with politics. The 
real Young England novels are Coningsby and Sybil, 
and the quintessence of Disraeli’s message is in Sybil. 

The Young England Party arose during the Corn Law 

controversy (1842-45) and their aim was to restore the 
confidence and kindliness between employer and cm- 
_ ployed which were said to have been broken down by 
the Industrial Revolution. Did not Lord John Manners 
write (in a very bad line of poetry) that the people 
must be made to “feel the soft pressure of the social 
chain” ? Qther members of the party were Lord 
Lamington, Lord Strangford, and, of course, Disraeli 
himself. They were all social lights (Disraeli had been 
already accepted by “Society ”’) and men of wealth 
and brains, and te these advantages they added a 
romantic ideal. 

The young man of fashion need never be out of a 

~ job-in leadership if he has the heart, and just enough 
wits, to accept onc. It is related that one night Cobden, 
“the inspired bagman,” was making one of his anti- 
Corn Law speeches in the House of Commons, when a 

‘group of young Tories burst resplendently into the 
House after a dinner party. They were gorgeously 
‘dressed with their braided evening waistcoats, and 
Cobden turned to the exquisite company. “ Your 
fathers led us at Agincourt!” he cried. “Will not 
you lead us now?” It was the kind of appeal at which 
Young England warmed. 


The defect of Young Englandism was that though it . 


was noble in its intention it exalted rather than diminished 
the importance of the “ Nobility.” It was Lord John 
Manners who wrote those lines so often quoted in depre- 
cation :— 


“ Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning die, 
But leave us still our old Nobility.” 


The plot of Coningsby makes this clear. The central 
figure of the story is drawn from that Marquis of Hertford, 


—__.. 





a social dictator and a libertine, of whom Thackeray 


gives us an unforgettable picture in Lord Steyne. 
Coningsby is the grandson of this magnifico and is 
destined to occupy one of the family seats in Parliament. 
As soon as Coningsby begins to think for himself, however, 
he informs his grandfather that he has lost all faith 
in Toryism as represented by Sir Robert Pecl. He has 
new political friends, new political ideals. The moribund 
principle of Parliamentary government must be replaced 
by the personal authority of the Crown, supported by 
a land-owning nobility and inspired by a Church which 
shall make of theocracy a living reality. 

All this is, of course, rubbish of little more practical 
value than the precocious and fanciful philosophizing of 
Vivian Grey. No Unionist of to-day would consent 
to a word of it even if it were restated—if that were 
possible — with something more than the verbal brilliance 
of Disraeli. Mr. Baldwin docs not, like Disracli, look 
back to Bolingbroke. Hfe is a democrat. What he 
borrows from Disraeli is not the ideas for reconstructing 
the Constitution, but the ideas of fellowship and mutual 
helpfulness and * Hands were 
made to clasp,’ he Hiis industrial speeches are 
always full ef lingering and regretful reminiscences of 
the days when he was a hoy—-when every man in the 
Baldwin works was known personally to the employers, 
and the employers would discuss with the workers not 
merely the affairs of the industry, but the 
and happimesses of theie private lives. 

Sybii is a story of “The Two Nations ” Rich 
and the Poor. As in London, so in the nation as Disraeli 
saw it, one-half of the population did not know how 
the other haif lived. i 
certain manufecturmg towns, of the injustices in the 
factorics, appalled his readers. We had foreseen that 
it would do so and that it would scarcely be believed. 
In his “ Advertiscment ” to the first edition of the book 
he declared that the descriptions were written from his 
own observation and that so far from exaggerating he 
had suppressed much that was truce. “So little,” he 
added, “do we know of the state of our own country, 
that the air of improbability which the whole truth 
would inevitably throw over these 
some from their perusal.” 

Sybil is a daughter of the people, and her missionary 
weal for improvement and her disdain for aristocratic 
landowners who aceept the wretchedness which she sees 
round her as a necessary if regretted cconomic incident 
in the relations of Capital and Labour attract, because 
they provoke, the young aristocrat who is the hero of 
the story. Says Sybil to Egremont, who has called 
her a ministering angel :—- 

“There is no merit in my conduct, for 


When I remember whet this English people once was; the 
the freest,and the bravest, the best-natured and the best-looking, 


between class class. 


Says. 


troubles 


“7 
vite 


His account of the miseries in 


pages might deter 


there is no LEC LICO, 


truest, 











the happiest and most religious race upon the surface of this globe ; 
and think of them now, with ali their crimes and all their slavish 
sufferings, their soured ‘spirits and their stunted forms; their 
lives without enjoyment, and their deaths without hope; I may 
well feel for them, even if [ were not the daughter of their blood.” 
¥egremont is an apt learner :— 

“Yes! there was one voice that bad sounded in that proud 
Parliament, that, free from the slang of faction, had dared to 
express immortal truths ; the voice of a noble who, without being 


inced 


ot 


a demagogue, had upheld the popular cause 
his conviction that tive rights of labour wero as 
property ; that if a difference were to be established, the 
of the living wealth ought to be preferred ; who had declared that 
the social happiness of the millions showd be the first object of 
a statesman, and that, if this were not achieved, thrones and 
dominions, the pomp and power of courts and ei » alike 
worthless.”’ 
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* We live in an age when to be young and to be indifferent can 
be no longer synonymous. We must prepare for the coming 


the haunting and much quoted conclu- 
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hour. The claims of the future are represented by suffering millions 
and the youth of a nation are the trustees of posterity.” 
Disraeli was essentially a Jew (see the rhapsody on 
Judaism delivered by Sidonia in Coningsby) who was 
proud of his descent ; an inflexible theist who regarded 
the Christianity which he professed rather as an historical 
elucidation of Judaism. He was an oriental in spirit, 
in temper, in imagery. His idea of human government 
was a sublimation of the Jewish theocracy. He was 
far removed from the democrats who form the bulk of 
the Unionist Party to-day-——for democrats they are 
whether by conviction or expediency. It is the spirit of 


‘Sybil not its precise teaching that inspires Mr. Baldwin, 


In Sybil Disraeli denounced the infamous Truck system 
which provided for the payment of part of a man’s 
wages in kind. The “Tommy” shops where these 
transactions had to be effected were notorious for their 
brutal intimidation and extortion. In Sybil they are 
described in detail. Fancy a man receiving as part 
of his wages two or three waistcoats which he did not 
want ! All he could do was to sell them for a fragment 
of their value, and then they would pass back into the 
possession of the official keeper of the truck shop for 
the wicked process to be repeated! Mr. Baldwin’s 
inquiries into food prices are conceived in the spirit 
of Disraeli’s denunciation of truck. He is for the 
“fair deal”; he is out for improving the Condition 
of the People—Disraeli’s phrase. And we may imagine 
that he has dwelt often upon Disraeli’s picture of 
Mr. Trafford—the enlightened employer. 


THE BLOW TO BRITISH SHIPBUILDING 


TPXHE loss to British shipyards of an important building 

order which has gone to Germany has illuminated 
the deplorable condition of the shipbuilding industry as 
by a flash of lightning. We hope that all the present con- 
sternation and discussion may lead to some really 
scientific inquiry, for, as we shall try to show, that must 
be the first step to recovery. 

The contract which has gone to Germany is on behalf 
of one of the companies associated with Messrs. Furness, 
Withy and Co., and is for the building of five motor ships 
of 10,000 tons each. The company cannot possibly be 
accused of what generally passes under the name of want 
of patriotism. If the British price had to be paid the ships 
would not be built at all. The difference between the 
British and German estimates was astounding. It is said 
that it was as much as £60,000 on each ship, and the ship- 
ping correspondent of the Times says that the difference 
in the case of some of the ships was very much more than 
that. When the German quotation had been received the 
British company invited British builders to accept a con- 
tract at a price for each ship of £10,000 more than the 
German figure. The company, in other words, was ready 
to pay £50,000 more than it need in order to keep the 
work in this country and to ease unemployment. But even 
80, British firms were unable to accept the contract, as they 
would have lost on it. 

Last August, Sir Frederick Lewis, the Chairman of 
Furness, Withy and Co. said that the possible policies for 
his company then were to build at uneconomical prices in 
this country, or to build abroad at lower prices, or to wait 
unti! the British yards could build more cheaply. He 
chose the third policy, but events have proved it to be 
Impossible to wait long enough. There was a temporary 
stirring in the yards during the autumn, but apparently 
the industry has relapsed into its former : depression. 
About thirty per cent. of the shipyard workers arc still 
uncmployved. 


The first point-to be made clear in this apparently des- 
perate situation is that the lower wages and the longer 
hours in Germany do not anything like account for the 
great disparity between British and German costs of pro- 
duction. And it is only fair to add that British employers 
are not pretending that it is only necessary to cut wages 
and to increase hours in order to speed the British ship- 
building industry on a prosperous course; several of 
them, indeed, have admitted, what we believe is the truth, 
that wages cannot be reduced further. Nor do we believe 
that any reduction would be necessary if the industry 
were re-constituted in other ways. High wages do not 
by any means involve a high cost of production in the 
finished article, as we have learned from America and as 
the British motor industry is proving to us to-day, We 
must look further afield than wages and hours. 

Speaking at Birmingham on Thursday, Mareh 5th, Mr. 
Baldwin said that British employers had to face funda- 
mental questions of over-capitalization, defective manage- 
ment, a wasteful use of plant and machinery, the absence 
of facilities for economical marketing, and so on. Some of 
the very defects which are noticeable in British industry 
have been removed in Germany. The Germans during the 
worst time of their depression worked like beavers at im- 
proving their plant in readiness for the recovery which 
they knew would come some day. It is true that British 
plant as a whole was improved by the exigencies of the 
War, but we have not as a people done anything com- 
parable to the particular effort of the Germans. There are 
several other factors which have told greatly in favour of 
the Germans. For instance, German industrialists, owing 
to the collapse of their currency and its successful though 
artificial rehabilitation, have been able to pay off their 
debts on easy terms or even to wipe them out. Again, 
the German people have not been taxed as we have been 
taxed for the reduction of public debt.. The German ship- 
builders now find themselves with masses of the raw mate- 
rial of shipbuilding which they amassed during the years 
of idleness when they bought it at a very low price. 
Their power to undersell British shipbuilders, at all events 
to the degree shown in the present transaction, is pro- 
bably temporary. This will almost certainly prove to be 
so if it is true, as we believe it is, that the German Govern- | 
ment have subsidized the builders of the five motor ships 
for purposes of publicity and for attracting trade. 

Yet another favourable German factor is the linking up 
of the iron, steel, coal, power-supplying and shipbuilding 
industries in one co-ordinated system. We have no such 
co-ordination, and we sorely feel the lack of it at the very 
time when the shipbuilding yards would be pinched in 
any case owing to the absence of Admiralty building. 
This is, of course, not an argument against the reduction 
of armaments! The conditions of British shipbuilding 
might at any time be made even worse if the miners or 
railwaymen decided to strike. Coal would at once cost 
more ; railway freights would go up; the prices of iron 
and steel and all the materials of shipbuilding would rise 
further. 

The need for a really scientific inquiry is urgent. We 
must know all the facts. It is not beyond human inge- 
nuity to discover a remedy. To talk only about cutting 
wages and increasing hours is to irritate with a scalpel the 
skin of a patient who requires a major operation. 
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THE PRESENT DISCONTENTS OF THE 
LABOUR PARTY 


[CoMMUNICATED.] 


rFXHAT the British Labour Party is in a state of diffi- 

culty and doubt is notorious to the general public 
and virtually: admitted by the members of that Party 
themselves. But just what its difficulties amount to 
nobody either inside or outside of the party seems quite 
to know. Will the Left and Right wings of the party 
break apart ? Has Mr. MacDonald’s prestige been irre- 
vocably shattered by the last General Election ? Are the 
personal jealousies between the leaders so great as to pre- 
judice the future of the party? And finally, will the 


Labour star decline and a new day dawn for the Liberals ? . 


These are undoubtedly questions that are in many 
people’s minds. They give rise to the kind of statement 
which the Parliamentary correspondent of the Spectator 
made in his article of last week. “* New Member ” wrote : 
“If the Parliamentary Labour Party cannot pull itself 
together the revival of Liberalism and the collapse of the 
Labour movement are inevitable.” 
métier of Parliamentary correspondents to emphasize the 
importance of all that happens on the floor of the House ; 
but to anyone who has even a slight acquaintance with 
the world of Labour, such a statement must seem some- 
what naive. ‘“‘ New Member” himself gives away his 
case when he speaks of the Labour “* movement.” But he 
is quite right to do so. Labour is a movement, a pheno- 
menon of mass psychology, not an ordinary political 
party such as we have known in the past. And it is that 
which makes the omissions and commissions of the Parlia- 
mentary group—its “ pullings-together” or its “ fallings- 
apart,” which “ New Member ” thinks can make or mar 
the fortune of the whole movement—of such comparative 
unimportance. It may have been true, in the good old 
days of party politics, that the doings of a few leaders, 
their personal animosities, their lethargy or their energy, 
could ruin a whole political party. The recent death—or 
perhaps swoon—of the Liberal Party is often traced to its 
attitude towards the War, to the peculiar relationships of 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. But even in the case 
of the old parties the less superficial student of politics 
will notice that these insuperable difficulties, these fatal 
animosities, do not arise when there is a real justification 
for the existence of a party. Bad leadership and internal 
difficulties never killed the Liberal Party so long as there 
were battles to be won in the name of political liberty. 
The same causes have never ruined the Conservative 
Party (though few would deny their existence as lately as 
1923) and never will, so long as the fundamental instincts, 
the powerful interests, which it subserves, continue to 
exist in the nation. This is all the more true of the 
Labour movement in that it is still an unformed and in- 
tuitive expression of an economic need rather than a fully 
crystallized and self-conscious political party. 

Thus, those who fix their attention on the gaucheries 
and failures of the Labour Opposition in the House, who 
believe that because Mr. MacDonald may not seem to 
enjoy the confidence of his party, because Mr. Wheatley 
seems to prefer faction to unity, or Mr. Thomas shows that 
his sympathies lie wholly with Mr. Amery as against, say, 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, mistake the form of the modern 
Labour movement for the substance. It is not, in the last 
resort, these men, though, of course, they can immensely 
clarify or confuse its shape, who are directing the fate of 
the Labour movement. It is rather the ordinary indus- 
trial wage-earner who can and will do'so. With his whole- 
hearted support, the Labour movement would become a 
dominating force in the country. And at the moment that 


Perhaps it is the 


support is undeniably being slowly but steadily secured. 
And it is being secured not by any peculiar attractive- 
ness on the part of Labour (the average worker would 
rather vote for a “ gentleman,” other things being equal), 
but by the sheer force of economic circumstances. After all, 
even the British Labour Party is in the last resort, 
though rather against its will, a Marxian party. That is 
to say, it takes its stand on the fundamental Marxian 
hypothesis—namely, that the worker has nothing to hope 
for from Capitalism : that private competition in industry 
must always, whether nationally or internationaily, keep 
down wages to a subsistence level: that therefore a 
Capitalist government can never distribute enough pur- 
chasing power to sell in its home market the commodities 
which it produces : that it must therefore seek “‘ markets ” 
in non-industrial countries : that as the Capitalist system 
spreads over the world, these will become scarcer and 
scarcer: that this will inevitably result in a race for 
markets, economic. imperialism, armament competition, 
and finally, war. 

It is hardly too much to say that the future of the 
Labour Party depends wholly on the validity of this 
hypothesis.. If it is on the whole untrue, as all orthodox 
economists suppose, then gradually the driving force will 
be withdrawn from Labour. It will become apparent that 
there is no flaw in our economic system with its denial to 
the wage-earner of a share in the increase of wealth which 
scientific invention has put and is putting at our disposal. 
Destitution—the existence of a propertyless proletariat— 
will gradually disappear from amongst us. Then truly the 
only political opposition necessary to the Conservative 
Party will be a new Liberal Party, and politics will again 
become a comfortable controversy over alternate methods 
of administration. But if the Marxian hypothesis is on 
the whole true, then nothing on earth can bring about 
the collapse of the Labour movement. Leader after 
leader may rise to power only to forget the economic 
forces which sent him there. He will fall to be replaced 
by a new man, nearer to the working class, sharing more 
closely their outlook. Again and again the men and 
women in the slums may be “ Red Lettered’ and may 
vote Conservative. But always the relentless pressure of 
destitution will drive them back to the party which offers 
““a change ”’—a way out. 

But all this is to say no more than what all thinking men 
know—that the fate of the present Government, perhaps 
the whole political future, depends on the discovery of a 
solution of the “industrial problem.” That group of 
economic ideas which for convenience can be called the 
Marxian theory has been spoken of as being either true or 
untrue. But it must not be thought that it is like a 
mathematical axiom, the truth of which is independent 
of men’s actions. On the contrary, the question of 
whether the wage-earner has anything to hope for from 
the Capitalist system except perpetual destitution— 
which is the key question on which all else turns—can 
probably be answered differently according to the attitude 
and policy. of the men who control our economic and, at 
any rate, at the moment, our political system. 

In a word, the future of the Labour Party depend: not 
on what Mr. Wheatley thinks of Mr. MacDonald or what 
Mr. Kirkwood thinks of the Prince of Wales, but oa 
whether Mr. Baldwin’s Government can solve the indus- 
trial problem. It is clear that the Prime Minister himself 
realizes this. As he said in his remarkable speech on the 
Political Levy Bill on Friday, March 6th: ‘“* We have to 
see what wise statesmanship can do to steer the country 
through this time of evolution until we can ge! to te newt 
stage of our industrial civilization.” This, indeed, implies 
that the industrial problem will, with careful han-liing, 
solve itself. It does recognize that there is a problem 
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to be solved. And this is, for a Conservative leader, an 
immense step forward. If Mr. Baldwin can even show 
that a solution is possible under Capitalism he will have 
cut the ground clean from under the feet of the Labour 
Party. Conceivably the Opposition will go on being 
called Labour, but it will be merely the old Liberal Party 
under another name, not the semi-militant body of to-day. 
Had he consented to the Political Levy Bill all hope of 
such a solution would have been over. As it is, he has a 
truly astonishing opportunity ; if anyone can save our 
present industrial system, by reforming and humanizing 


it, Mr. Baldwin is probably the man to do it. 
. a 


WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
By New MEMBER. 


PACKED House assembled on Friday, March 6th, 

to hear Mr. Macquisten and Mr. Greaves-Lord 
introduce the famous Trades Union (Political Fund) 
Bill. The atmosphere was electrical; the supporters 
of the Bill and the Labour members were truculent, 
and the rest were at least worried and anxious. Mr. 
Macquisten spoke, mercifully, in a humorous vein and 
put the House on better terms with itself, but Mr. Greaves- 
Lord was bad and long, and the interruptions became 
angrier. Suddenly there came a deathly silence, and 
then the quiet tones of the Prime Minister telling us 
about his early days in the works where all were friends 
and no one ever got the sack. The speech has not been 
overpraised : it was by general consent the finest that 
has been delivered in the House of Commons since Mr. 
Asquith announced our entry into the War. Everyone 
leant forward so as not to miss a word. For Mr. Baldwin 
told the truth about industry, and showed in the doing 
of it that he alone can lead the country through the 
present valley of the shadow, if that be possible. 

The importance of the Prime Minister's speech was 
not that it proved once for all that Mr. Baldwin is a 
statesman and a great man, for that was known to many, 
and must have become apparent sooner or later. The 
importance of it was that for the first time the funda- 
mental truths of the industrial situation were exposed 
on the floor of the House, and the only way of escape 
was indicated. There are many who refuse to admit 
that there is any necessity for change in the industrial 
system. Mr. Baldwin has silenced them. The old 
order has gone, he tells us, and industry is going through 
an extraordinarily rapid transition. Combines and 
Trusts are springing up on every side, while facing them, 
angry and suspicious, the unions consolidate their 
position and increase their power. The position is 
like that of Europe in 1914. And if war breaks out 
then God help us all. 

What, then, is the first step? What is the duty of 
the Government in the face of this great peril—for it 
is nothing less? Surely to strive for peace and for 
co-operation between the opposing forces, whose interests 
and whose weaknesses are, as Mr. Baldwin pointed out, 
so nearly identical. If this end can -be achieved, then 
it may become necessary for the Governments to intervene 
in the interests of the public, that is of the State—not 
liccessurily, of course, by arrogating to themselves all 
tights of ownership, still less by attempting to “ run” 
industry. 

But this is anticipating evolution—a dangerous thing 
to do. No man can tell nowadays how things will go 
five or ten years hence, except perhaps Mr. Haldane, 
who assures us that we are in for a reign of Kantian 
idealism in which regularity of production will be the 
Single industrial aim. Be that as it may, the Prime 


THE 


Minister sees quite clearly the next step. It is peace 
between masters and men. He also sees that there is 
little chance of it under a Government representative 
of either. On Friday, March 6th, he decided that his 
party should not be a “ capitalist’ party. And in so 
doing he paved the way for a real Tory democracy and, 
some of us think, for world-wide salvation. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald achieved a remarkable stroke 
of business when he led his men out of the House on 


‘Thursday, March 5th, in support of Mr. Kirkwood. 


It is something of a feat these days to obtain unity in 
the Labour Party on any point. It must be confessed 
that they didn’t miss much by missing the statement on 
Foreign Affairs. Mr. Austen Chamberlain has recently 
developed an uncanny knack of saying absolutely nothing 
at colossal length. There is reason to believe that his 
speeches will clarify and shorten in proportion as he 
finds a concrete foreign policy. It is to be hoped so-at 
any rate. In the meantime his task is admittedly 
difficult and delicate, and it is consoling to think that he 
is establishing a better reputation as a negotiator than 
as a speechmaker. The Liberals were delighted to find 
themselves, for once, the “ official Opposition.” They 
had quite a field day, and all spoke but two. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIST—I 


“ This is our religion which we own, which the Apostles were in 
above 1600 years since; and we do deny all vain religions got up 
since which ere spotted with the world.””—Journal of George Lox. 


‘* Whose one bond is, 
That all have been 
Unspotted by the world.” 
—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
[CopyriGHtT IN THE UNITED ,STATES OF AMERICA BY 
THE Forum.| 


= V E have practised the Christian religion for nearly 
two thousand years. Suppose we now try the 
religion of Christ.” So said the French cynic a hundred 
years ago, and so, alas! we must still say, and with equal 
truth. It was on the religion of Christ as contrasted 
with its sad and sorry practice in the Christian Churches 
that George Fox desired to base, not only his own life, 
but the Society of Friends. And he succeeded in doing 
what he desired to do. Above all, he succeeded in 
avoiding the dangers and difficulties, the mists and 
errors that have surrounded the foundation of almost 
every religious body or institution of which we have 
record, either in the history of Christianity, or in that 
of any other of the religions which mankind has tried 
and put aside with a sigh or a sneer, endured with senile 
patience, or condemned with indignant horror. 
Here, indeed, was a miracle, and it was performed by 
a man of no learning and little wealth. His greatness 
is not to be found in the fact that he was a good 
man in the supreme sense, that he was an inspired 
man, that he was a martyr who suffered for 
the faith, that he was a fisher of souls. Again, it is 
not to be found in the fact that contact with him made 
men better, or that he was a new St. Francis, a man who 
led the Christlike life so exactly that often he seemed 
almost a second incarnation of the Redeemer. George 
Fox was all these things ; but he had just the something 
more which makes him not only memorable already in the 
world’s history, but destined, it may be, to be the in- 
spiration and the guide of the epoch that is to come. 
Looked at superficially, that epoch seems destined to be a 
Godless and soulless age. Yet it is almost certainly 
going to be the greatest epoch of spiritual resurrection 
and spiritual progress that the world has ever seen. 
Christ comes strongest from the tomb. 
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After the ritualists, the lawyers, the sceptics, and the 
misanthropes have each with his own particular set of 
linen bands swaddled Him, laid Him in the grave, put 
their seals thereon, and got Him, if not actually forgotten, 
buried so securely that He is only a name, comes the new 
birth. No sooner is the process apparently complete and 
the tomb irrevocably closed than He breaks His bands 
and His Spirit is once more alive, active, and transforming 
mankind. But unfortunately the human beings who 
promote that process and who themselves become re- 
awakened and revived, soon lose touch, soon begin to 
adore too thoughtlessly, dream too much, and act too 
little. In their opiate slumbers of ritual and dogma they 
unconsciously, but none the less effectively, put up 
barriers and ramparts between Christ and themselves and 
their fellows. They shut Christ up first in a church, then 
in a sanctuary, and finally once more in a grave. It is 
the tragedy of a materialist and carnal love contrasted 
with a spiritual devotion. 

This is exactly what happened in the case of the pre- 
Quaker revivalists and Christlike men. St. Francis 
founded an Order of poor and saintly Friars, who seemed 
to be the very men of the Sermon on the Mount. They 
cared nothing for material things. They were under vows 
not to heed the flesh and its temptations. Protected by 
the sanctity and simplicity of these vows they went bare- 
foot through the world healing sore hearts and mending 
broken faiths. By their exhortation and example they 
lifted the weight of their sorrows from men’s souls. Yet in 
seventy years from their foundation the Franciscans were 
as worldly as the Monks of the older Rules and Orders. 

The greatest of historical critics and cynics tells us that 
he has somewhere read “the frank confession” of an 
Abbot—‘“‘ My vow of obedience has raised me to the 
rank of a sovereign prince. My vow of poverty brings 
me in three hundred thousand crowns a year.’” And then 
he adds in a whispered aside, “‘ I forget the consequences 
of his vow of chastity.” Here is the tragedy of the 
Order founded by St. Francis, noblest, purest, and best 
beloved of all the later Saints. 

Very different has been the fate of the followers of 
George Fox. The Quaker Society as a whole has not 
always been as spiritual as it might have been, has not 
always avoided the snares and temptations of materialism. 
Nevertheless, it is not too much to say that it has been 
far better able to resist the soporifics, anodynes, and 
anaesthetics of the world than any other spiritual creed 
of which we have example. Quakerism, that is, is nearer 
to being decay-proof than any former creed. 

The Quakers will soon have a record of three hundred 
years, and yet there has never been a time when their 
Inner Light has been put out. It may often have been 
smaller in quantity than it ought to have been, but there 
has never been a time when the flame has been cxtinct, 
It has flickered, but it has not failed. There have been 
plenty of bad Quakers, but there has never been a time 
when there were no supremely good men and women 
among the Friends—Christians who practised the 
Christianity of Christ. 

Even in the most materialistic part of the eighteenth 
century there were still plenty of Quakers to hand on the 
torch of holiness and to testify to the Inner Light. 
Elizabeth Fry was not as great a force, mentally or 
spiritually, as George Fox, but she, too, knew God 
experimentally and was endowed with those certainties 
‘and realities of Religion that come by a true inspiration, 

Ilow was it that George Fox reached a spiritual con- 
dition so august? ~ Iam content to believe that he 


‘ obtained it ‘through revelation—-once more, through the - 
~ hension of all who sincerely desired to be comprehended. 


knowledge of ‘God experimentally, of which he speaks 
when he tells us that he was “ as one who hath a key and 


doth open.” But to say that, though it may be true in: 
fact, is dialectically to beg the question. 

It is true, if in the second degree, to say that Fox 
had come to see, unconsciously perhaps more than. 
consciously, three things. 

The first thing he saw was that Ritual is not only not 
Religion, but is the greatest of all the enemies of Religion ; 
and further, that Ritual could grow up as easily in a 
reformed “ steeple-house ” as in a “* mass-house,” or ina 
house of idols. The Anglicans, the Presbyterians, the 
Baptists, the Independents, the Arminians, the Socinians 
had freed their souls from the fetters of the Roman faith, 
but as Fox watched, he saw them hard at work building 
up new sets of rules, regulations, and formularies which 
must keep man and God apart, and bind Christ fast in a 
sensual prison. Therefore he had the sacred courage 
to tear the consolation of ritual and observance from the 
hands of the helpless, the ignorant, the suffering, the 
unhappy and the blind, and to tell them that they must 
not dare to drown their misery in the opium dreams of a 
formalized and therefore deadened Christianity. They 
must look into their own souls and find God there. Not 
in the hush of Church music, in the incense, in the 
jewelled twilight of Cathedral aisles, but in the austerities 
of prayer and reflection was salvation to be achieved, 
If they attempted to invoke Him by the ways of the 
Pharisees, the lawyers, or the idolators, they would call 
up, not the life-giving Spirit, but those cruel and dreadful 
forees which fetter the soul and from which it was the 
mission of Our Lord to free mankind. 

For the first time since Christ Himself was at work 
there was a man who dared to put aside all the charms and 
spells, and to seek God, not in the tempest or the fire, 
but only in the still small voice—in the Inner Light. 
Others like Fox through inspiration had made spiritual 
liaison with Christ. None had dared what he had done. 
He had so stripped himself of the old Adam that he did not 
carry with him in his work the seeds that would in the 
end brin g down in ruin all that he had built and splinte 
the deeply laid foundations of the Faith that he hac 
dedicated to his fellow men. 

But if Fox was a man who wrought a miracle by his 
discarding of Ritual, he made an even greater testimony 
to the true spirit of Christ by his abandonment of Dogma. 
He threw Theology to the winds as effectively as he did 
Ritual. He rejected as the self-deception of man the 
ideas that dogma could be a result of continuous reve- 
jation or that any body of men could be its vehicle. He 
would not let the new Pharisees lay burdens upon men 
too hard to be borne, nor would he permit the lawyers 
to poison our minds with their Syllogisms and theit 
Paradoxes. 

There was a third pitfall of the makers or reformers of 
Religion which he avoided-—the danger of spiritual 
exclusiveness. Like a true follower of his Master, he 
held nothing common or unclean. It did not matter to 
him whether a man was a saint, or, as he would bave 
called him, “a professor,” or a sinner. He would never 
yield to the hateful doctrine of Nulla salus extra Ecclesiam. 
With him there never was, and never could have been, 
any talk of the covenanted or uncovenanted mercies of 
God. Yet, oddly enough, it was in the matter of 
Exclusiveness that we find the chief spot of weakness 1 
the armour of the later Quakers. Though many Friends 
have nobly triumphed in the true spirit of Christ and 
of Fox over the temptation to exclude, there has often 
been seen in the Society a desire for exclusiveness. 
Fox’s teaching, and even his practice, may have sometimes 
been. erroneous, but -in- essence he. desired the compre 
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ENGLISH SUNLIGHT 
By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 


HE urban reader may ask why, in this workaday 
world, a figment such as English sunlight should 
be discussed at all; and it may be admitted that the 
attempt to use it in the grounds of the London Hospital, 
in the year 1900, was a failure. Accordingly, the autho- 
rities concentrated on the use of artificial light, beginning 
with the formal opening of what is now known as Queen 
Alexandra’s Light Department, by the then Princess of 
Wales, on May Ist, 1900. In Copenhagen also, whence 
that erstwhile Danish Princess had brought the boon of 
the Finsen treatment to England, the sunlight has been 
found inadequate, and artificial light has taken its place. 
All success to such methods, as one studies them now in 
the vastly enlarged Finsen Institute in Copenhagen, or 
in the new rooms, built on the roof of the London Hos- 
pital and opened last January. They teach the lesson 
that in the foul air of Whitechapel even artificial 
light can save and heal, in hosts of cases, like nothing else. 
The visitor to-day will observe that grateful former 
patients in that poor district subscribed £1,500 for the 
new rooms—as well they might, blessed as they have been. 
It is good to see that no longer lupus only, but a great 
range of disease, tuberculous and other, is now being 
treated by light at the London, with success comparable 
in every way to that which one has observed in Copen- 
hagen and New York. But we shall err seriously if we are 
led away from sunlight, and not towards it, as we should 
be, by the light of these clever lamps. They have many 
advantages, and so has the artificial feeding of infants ; 
m1 there is a state of mind which ever prefers the arti- 
ficial to the natural ; but the sun and the breast are best, 
as experience invariably demonstrates in the long run. 
Neither in America nor in Denmark nor in this country 
have I seen, nor read records of, results obtained by arti- 
ficial light that equal, or even approximately approach, 
those of Leysin. But the present reader, like many before 
him during the last four years, may be weary of my praises 
of that Alpine paradise, and may ask what use such 
praises may serve for us in less fortunate England. Let 
me, therefore, instance evidence to show that the incom- 
parable powers of sunlight are by no means focussed upon 
Leysin alone, and even that there is sunlight in England 
good enough for all the purposes of life and joy, if we 
would use it. 
Returning from Italy by road a few weeks ago, I noticed 
a long row of nude brown boys with white linen hats, 
lying upon a balcony near Spotorno, on the Ligurian 
coast, west of Genoa. Everything was as different as 
could be from the Alps in January, but that the sun shone 
and these boys were in it of set purpose, after Dr. Rollier’s 
fashion. A shouted inquiry in bad Italian brought an 
invitation in French, and soon I learnt that this was the 
Istituto Marino Ligure, under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciazione Genovese Contro la Tuberculosi, and named after 
@ generous donor, Luigi Merello. Rather more than two 
years ago the Italian Professor Gaibissi visited Leysin, 
was ravished by what he saw, like all who go there, and 
began the practice of heliotherapy at Spotorno. The 
report of the first two years is now before me, and consorts 
with what I saw and handled in the bodies of many happy 
youngsters in that spot—the loveliest, by far, of any 
where I have seen the sun cure in action. It is good to 
learn that, ere long, thanks to the beneficence of Signor 
Merello’s surviving brother, the place is to be doubled ; 
but it is not so good to reflect that modern industrial con- 
ditions in Turin and Genoa and Milan are breeding this 
disease of darkness, and making the sun cure necessary in 


a land where all such diseases should be unknown.* How. 
ever, the immediate point for us islanders is that the sun 
can cure on the sea as well as in the Alps. 

Turning aside to Rouen, on the way north, in order 
to worship at the shrine of Saint Joan, I found that but 
a slight detour was necessary in order to visit Berck, the 
most celebrated heliomarine station in France. It is but 
a few miles south of Boulogne and, on the universal 
principle, omne ignotum pro magnifico, many Swiss 
doctors send their tuberculous patients to Berck, whilst 
the French doctors send theirs to Leysin. Splendid results 
are obtained, for the sun shines there, and the extra dose 
of light reflected from the sea is.only one degree less 
potent than that reflected from the Alpine snow; but 
Berck as a place is very disappointing. It is as flat and 
unbeautiful as any seaside place can be; it faces west, 
which is just what one does not want, and the archi- 
tectural efforts of man are hideous in the extreme. The 
natural question arises, If Berck can heal, why not our 
own South Coast, a few miles away ? 

Why not, indeed? At Hayling Island, near Ports- 
mouth, during the past three or four years, superb results 
have been achieved by English sunlight under the 
direction of Sir Henry Gauvain, of the Lord Mayor 
Treloar Cripples’ Hospital—results one degree better 
even than those obtained inland at the parent institution 
at Alton. All along our South Coast, and at such places 
as Margate, and in the South of Ireland and elsewhere, 
we have an abundance of places far more favoured than 
Berck, and abundantly capable of doing all that we need. 
Unfortunately, the existing provision for the treatment 
of tuberculosis has come into existence without reference 
to the sunlight. Dr.- Leonard Hill, F.R.S., a leading 
member of the Committee on Light appointed by the 
Medical Research Council at my instigation, with the 
powerful support of the late Sir William Bayliss, three 
years ago, has prepared a map showing the distribution 
of sunlight in our country and the present situations of 
official institutions for the treatment of tuberculosis. The 
sunlight is richest on our south and south-east coasts, 
especially towards the east, where there is less humidity ; 
and the curative institutions, as a whole, are elsewhere— 
more’s the pity! It would seem reasonable that, so long 
as we continue to breed the diseases of darkness and 
must try to cure them, we should make the attempt 
where all the evidence proves that it is most likely to be 
successful. 

But, of course, the whole argument is, or should be, 
preventive. As long ago as 1910, seven years after begin- 
ning his curative work, Dr. Rollier established the 
** School in the Sun,” a “* preventorium,” for what I now 
call helio-hygiene, and that is the example which we 
should follow. Whatever doubts may exist regarding 
English sunlight in advanced and complicated cases of 
disease, no one can question that it abundantly suffices 
for preventive and constructive hygiene. Of course, we 
must get out of our at present smoke-cursed cities, though 
there are a few days on which, even in Whitechape!?, the 
light that failed in 1900 would now suffice, thanks to the 
extensive substitution of gas-cookers for the old-fashioned 
infernal grate during the past quarter of a century. But 
we can and must take the children a little way out into 
the country. 

Last summer some of us formed a Sunlight League, of 
which Queen Alexandra is now the Patron, and leave was 
obtained to sun delicate and sun-starved children at 
Kenwood. Day by day, during the latter part of the 
summer, they went there, at the most trifling cost in 





* A similar reflection obviously applies to Rio de Janeiro, whence 
an_ official publication reaches me, describing the opening of a 
“ Heliotherapium ”’ there. 
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linen hats, bathing slips, old Army waterproof sheets and 
tramfares, and a distinguished medical committee re- 
ported upon the results. Readers who care for children, 
for health, for education, for national economy, should 
consult the official records and photographs, together 
with much other matter, worth its weight in Life, in the 
journal, Sunlight, recently published.* The example 
should be followed by all cities everywhere ; not fifty or a 
hundred children, but millions should obtain these advan- 
tages during the coming summer. A penny on prevention 
for every pound we now spend on palliation would be 
such a kind and economic policy, but it calls for a little 
imagination and app@.ls only to those who possess it. 
Show almost anyone a picture of misery and disease and 
he will give money to relieve it ; but until he has seen the 
ghastly results of failure to prevent he can scarcely be 
touched. Here now is offered us the dayspring from on 
high, the blessed English suntight which reared in our 
countrysides, long ago, a world-making race and which 
still retains its immemorial power. It is time to fulfil the 
prophecy of the Poet of Light :— 
* Our toil from thought all glorious forms shall cull 
To make this Earth, our home, more beautiful, 


And Science and her sister Poesy 
Shall clothe in Light the fields and cities of the free.” 


LONDON IN 1950 


By A.trrep C. Bossom. 


BVIOUS causes make certain details of London’s 
form in 1950 inevitable. Beyond these, logical 
imagination can be the only guide, but England gives the 
impression of her decision to face her problems with a 
speed and a freedom from precedent undreamt of before 
the War. Changes have taken place in mankind’s rela- 
tionships and modes of existence, and physical conditions 
will be amended to meet these. A city’s appearance is 
settled by the methods of living among its citizens, that 
is, the forms of the home, the workshop, the places of 
recreation, the methods of transport, and distance from 
one to the other; and the transport will probably have 
the greatest influence on London’s future form. 

When, as an assistant in the architect’s department of 
the London County Council, I inspected the rookeries 
that occupied the land now covered by King’s Way and 
the Strand improvement, London’s transport problem 
was almost confined to caring for pedestrians and horse- 
drawn conveyances. But the motor has, or should have, 
pushed the horse from the principal thoroughfares, thanks 
to its speed, convenience, and abundance, but as a cause 
for future change it is infinitesimal in its possibilities as 
compared with aircraft. From the sky, the London of 
twenty-five years hence may not be very different from 
that of to-day, but there is no doubt that tremendous 
changes in detail will exist. The difficulties of servant 
problems and high taxation are bound to stimulate the 
development of flats with centralized utilities, and private 
homes will become less numerous.. The creature comforts 
such as heating, lighting, cleaning, possible only, it seems, 
on a co-operative basis, are forcing this. The passing of 
Devonshire House is but a small beginning of a wide 
development along these lines. The great central hos- 
pitals may, by 1950, be moved beyond the city’s limits 
and their places taken by buildings for utilitarian or 
commercial purposes, with only very simall cmergeney 
hospitals left to suggest the tale of former days. Natural 
conservatism must always be reckoned with, but the 
traffic problem is going to make it vital for a mighty effort 


* The Sunlight League, 37 Russell Square, W.C. 
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to be made to distribute the people and to take the work 
to them. This in turn will require the building of local 
produce markets in a great many new centres. The 
factories and workshops may then be among the smaller 
homes, and all the ingredients that make a complete com- 
munity will grow up in the newer outlying districts. 

Obviously, existing thoroughfares will be widened 
within the limits of the building lines with community 
breathing spaces in the new districts. Lvery effort will 
be made by 1950 to climinate obstruction in surface 
transport. Therefore, it is logical that more durable road 
surfacing will be invented which will make the inevitable 
replacements less frequent, and by then impediments in 
the streets will be removed, bad corners in the pavements 
eased off, and avoidable projections abolished. We may 
expect to see a narrow pavement on the ground level and 
a wider one above hanging over the road at the first floor 
level, being reached by escalators or ramps and having 
foot-bridges crossing the traffic at important junctions. 
Parallel with the present main thoroughfares, but behind 
them, new streets will most probably be cut through the 
present cheaper properties, increasing the assessable value 
of the district as a whole, and making two first-class 
thoroughfares allowing one-way traffic—which experience 
has proved to be the only method that allows considerable 
speed. Underground roadways for cross vehicular traffic 
at congested spots seem a certain development. Thus, 
in very busy places there will be three levels at least, the 
overhead bridge for pedestrians, the one direction on the 
surface for one line of traffic, and the underground passage 
for traffic of the cross direction. 

When caring only for the horse-drawn vehicles and the 
traction engine London was not such a noisy place, but 
as speed of travel increased, so did the noise, and as air- 
craft begins to take its natural place, more noise surely 
will result. Street lighting will be done more efficiently, 
but it is a question whether the delightful shadows of 
London’s twilight will not be lost in the process. The 
Thames with its bridges will become less of a barrier, for 
either more bridges or vehicular tubes will be built or 
existing traffic lines will be changed to allow more capacity, 
and at either end practicable approaches scem inevitable. 
Great garages either underground or several stories high 
with ramps will have grown up, for parking along tho- 
roughfares should by then be illegal. The small household 
garage may find itself replaced by the domestic hangar, 
and the picturesque sloping roofs of suburbia may be 
supplanted by flat ones strong enough to receive the 
home-coming aeroplane, and thus taking the “ street 
door” to the roof. Smoke consumers on a large scale 
may justifiably be expected, and it is to be hoped that 
within a quarter of a century all heating and lighting will 
come from electricity generated cither by water or at the 
mines and carried into London by electric mains or by 
some other method, and a cleaner city will result. The 
expense of building materials and of keeping the buildings 
at a satisfactory temperature will probably cause the 
walls to be insulated, saving much expense and 
structural material. London’s building laws to-day are 
expensive and out-of-date, and it seems certain that when 
the results of the investigations of the London County 
Council’s Superintending Architeet become known there 
will be revisions that may permit buildings entirely of 
wood in outlying districts. Now that we are having our 
furniture made of steel and our children’s school books 
printed on sheets of nickel it is also fair to assume that the 
brick, stone, concrete and hollow tile of to-day will be 
associated with wood and steel buildings in the future. 
One rather dreads this, as the beautiful English cottage 
is not likely to be reproduced in these new materials. It 
is to be expected that a standardization of form will take 
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place, and the “ common plan” unfortunately seems in- 
variably to lead to the “* commonplace.” 

The complications and cost of living and building are 
likely to have the same effect on London as elsewhere, 
and to cause shops, offices, apartment houses, and so on, 
to increase tremendously in size and to be centralized, 
each using the limit of space possible under the regulations 
for height, &c. A light and air code will give equal rights 
to all land owners. It is to be hoped that buildings will 
not grow too high, as this will be a calamity for London, 
making the problems even more difficult than now. But 
one form of tall construction undoubtedly will develop, 
that is, the aircraft landing tower whereat aircraft fitted 
with helicopters or some other . stabilizing contrivance 
will be able to tie up as ships do to-day at a dock. The 
ability of the motor to bring its user to his own door may 
be largely replaced by aircraft on a small scale bringing 
its owner to his own roof, while the larger aircraft will 
carry groups of people, taking them to the various landing 
towers’ where they will descend in lifts to the ground, 
It is probable that by then all long journeys will 
be made by the quicker moving aircraft and short 
ones by electric subway trains or publicly owned motor 
ears, and that surface railway lines will be reserved for 
freight. Air pathways with fixed sky signs may by 
then be the vogue, and the movements of the human 
birds may take the form of squadrons flying in flocks, 
so that the aircraft may be moved forward in sections at 
different levels and at different speeds, all under such 
specific control as has been found indispensable for surface 
travel in some American cities. 

Broadcasting of power from central gencrating stations 
is in its infancy, and where this may lead in twenty-five 
years the bravest would hesitate to surmise. We may be 
able to go to our windows, step into a waiting aeroplane, 
put our wireless dials in position and take our electric 
radio energy from the air and fly wherever we wish. We 
may be able to heat our buildings, cook our food, run our 
lifts, move our trains and motor cars all by these wireless 
means. Sky sign advertising we seem doomed to endure, 
for man, now that he has taken his feet off the ground, 
will be more inclined to look above him for information. 

, An Americanization of the old world seems to be taking 
place. This is felt not only in London, but in Paris and 
Madrid ; all the great cities of Europe seem to be adopting 
ideas from across the Atlantic, but if the older countries 
are going to change with the speed and frequency so 
common in the States, one wonders how these improve- 
ments are to be paid for. Loans floated for civic con- 
demnation schemes or developments must be repaid over a 
long time, and if before this period expires more changes 
hecome essential there will be a tremendous problem of 
unpaid debt. In looking to the future, and in preparation 
for it, does it not behove us to hesitate before jumping 
into huge expensive improvements which may be a burden 
on the next generation, when the present moment’s vital 
need may haye passcd? Regulation in all departments 
is the most economic way of providing for the future, 
London is a Gothic city of small units, built by indepen- 
dent people along narrow streets, and although the next 
twenty-five years may compel changes and the opening up 
of many new thoroughfares (and incidentally, the loss of 
much charm thereby), it does seem vital that beforehand a 
fair balance should be struck between the possible benefits 
to be gained and the expense involved. Experience in the 
States shows that many of these modern methods do not 
give enduring benefits commensurate with the burden 
on the community. It is to be hoped that London will 
not become too much affected by the rush of the times, 
and that 1950 may find her as free to mect new conditions 
as the past has always found her. 


THE DAFFODIL MONTH 


Wwe are never without flowers in England. In the Isle 
of Wight and in Cornwall roses bloom in every 
month of the year and en occasion—last December for 
instance—a bowl of them may be plucked to adorn the 
Christmas table. That most un-roselike flower, the so- 
called Christmas rose, is always true to the date in its 
name. Primroses and primulas are to be found in spinney 
and garden from December to May. Very swcn after the 
year opens a number of both native and exotic flowers 
open: cyclamen, hepatica, winter jasmine, Daphne 
Mezereon—beloved of cottagers—aconite, coltsfoot, snow- 
drop, the dwarf crocuses, squills and chionodoxas with 
odd blooms of single arabis and aubrietia. The hazel 
catkins shed their yellow dust over the little crimson stars. 
The tassels on the poplars are purple, and purple grow the 
distant woods. Colour spreads like the approach: of 
dawn; and who can say exactly, as in an almanack, 
when the great change begins and colour rises. distinct 
above the horizon ? 

To most of us perhaps the sense of spring hardly comes 
home till the daffodils, the Lent lilies, flower on some early 
day in March, “the month that blooms the whins.” 
Earlier we have enjoyed sudden accesses of pleasure in a 
clump of snowdrops in the garden or a patch of coltsfoot 
in the field; and wondered at their unexpected powers 
of resisting cold. Some careful physicist discovered that 
the hanging bell of the snowdrop, especially the single, 
held a drop of air two degrees warmer than the surround: 
ing atmosphere. Not till the thermometer was thirty 
degrees did it freeze within the bell; and it was warmer 
yet in the snug nursery where the seeds were born. The 
coltsfoot, which makes splendid deep yellow masses of 
colour in the very barrenest places, braves the season 
quite naked. Not a leaf is in sight and the flower star 
is held erect to receive the slings and arrows of what- 
ever tempest blows. But the enwrapped stalk is proof 
against frost, as the vulnerable crocus is not. No flower is 
more surprising. It looks as if it had been set there by 
careful fingers as flowers are set in an indoor bowl. Spring 
in some regards has curious analogies with autumn, but 
if a contrast between the two seasons and the mood of 
the two seasons is needed, compare the blotched and dirty 
leaves of the coltsfoot on a muddy stubble in October 
with these elf-like blooms of early spring. 

But the coltsfoot, the wild primrose, or the violet, or 
any of the February flowers must be sought out, except 
in gardens; and even there the massed crocuses and 
snowdrops are humble and low in the stem. The daffodil 
is the first trumpet of spring—and more than ever 
trumpet-like as the fanciers enlarge and heighten its 
glories. Such varieties as the Emperor or Empress grow 
tall enough for a middle place in a herbaceous border in 
summer, and the central tube is so long and opens so wide 
that it suggests a comparison with the angels’ trumpets 
in mediaeval pictures. But the biggest, as the smallest, 
derive directly from the Lent lily, the native wild flower 
that inspired Wordsworth, as he saw them “ shifting the 
light * in a March wind, and must have delighted the eyes 
of Tennyson every year of his later life. Indeed, the 
flower seems to have peculiarly close connexion with men 
of letters. If anyone should wish to make pilgrimage to 
its headquarters, two shrines may be named: one is the 
paddock in front of Lord Tennyson’s house at Freshwater 
in the Isle of Wight, the other Mackery End in Hertford- 
shire, where the flowers have massed themselves round the 
aged trunks of Spanish chestnuts in a paddock close beside 
the farmhouse celebrated in the Elia essays. The 
devices by which all plants force themselves through the 
earth and stones and—worst barrier of all—matted grass 
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are many and curious, but the “lifted spears” of the 
daffodils are the best instrument. The crocus flower has 
an evenly rounded point. The coltsfoot’s “ thousand 
arrows ” coalesce into a blunter but harder tip; and in 
general perhaps the flowers have a more aptly devised in- 
strument than the leaves for forcing their tender cells 
through the rough soil—per aspera ad astra. But the 
daffodil is an exception. Its flower is pointed and well 
protected, but the leaves do the work. They are flat and 
almost welded together, like the blade of an American axe. 
They “ hail far summer ” not so much with a lifted spear, 
if one must be precise, as with a lifted knife-blade, and 
expanding as they reach the top force the earth aside, 
without suffering so much as a bruise. And they penetrate 
even when the edge is turned. In all the gorgeous 
descendants of the Lent lily is to be found no single virtue 
not decipherable in the wild ancestor, humble though it 
is. The virtues are underlined ; that is all. The trumpets 
and petals are enlarged. The soft gradations of tint 
between white and orange are more abruptly separated. 
Even the dashes of red, that make the glory of such 
varieties as Barri conspicuus, may be found occasionally 
in the wild daffodils—the poets’ and botanists’ narcissus— 
that abound throughout Europe. 

Here and there in England grow lusty clumps of the 
double daffodil; but the pure-shaped single flower— 
of snowdrop and of snowflake as of the narcissus—always 
precedes the double, and we may safely conclude that 
these are vagroms from a garden or the harvest of the 
efforts of some flower-lover, who has consciously enriched 
the wild. The number of such benefactors is indeed 
becoming so large that future botanists will have even 
more trouble than we have in distinguishing the native 
from the alien. We live in so kindly a country that the 
most distant strangers become at once at home. Who 
shall be sure to-day whether the greater celandine, the 
dusky geranium, the snowdrop or the double daffodil are 
alien or native, or at what date the naturalization began ? 
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“DOES MY SISTER LIVE HERE STILL ?”: 
AN ECHO OF “THE 745.” 


| ae the year 1881 I was stationed in Liverpool ; 

and while there was taken to call upon two very 
charming old ladies—sisters—the last representatives 
I believe in the direct line of what was once a notable 
Derbyshire family—the Masons. 

This privilege I owed to the fact that in the early years 
of the century they had known my mother, who was 
then a young girl in the rectory of Edensor, just outside 
Chatsworth. I have called these ladies old, and so far 
as years count they were; the younger was well over 
eighty. But old in no other sense. They were alert 
and keen in their interest in the current doings of the 
world-—in politics, literature, music ; they were clear of 
voice and eye and gracious of speech, and ready with 
what I especially wanted from them—stories of long past 
years. And among these there was one which I should 
like, even at this late moment, and however imperfectly, 
to rescue from oblivion. It is the story of old folks’ 
anguish, and of a child’s unconscious contact with 
great tragedy. It is poignantly sad, and yet, I feel, 
beautiful, as Scott’s “* Two Drovers ” and “‘ The Highland 
Widow ” are beautiful and sad. Forty-five years have 
passed since it was told to me; but every incident is 
given as I heard it, and, as memory serves, in the words 
then used. 


** When I was a child of perhaps five or six years old,” 
said the elder of the sisters, “‘ I was living with an old 












Aunt—much what I am now—in a small cottage in Derby. 
shire which I afterwards found was all that was left to 
the family of the Masons of their great estates. 

“IT was standing one day looking idly over the wicket 
gate at the end of the flagged path which led from the 
cottage to the lane, when I saw approaching me what 
I could tell was a very worn and very weak old man. I 
could see how he tottered as he walked, shuffled rather, 
and that he would have fallen but for his stick. When 
he came nearer I was shocked, child as I was, at the utter 
dejection—though I did not know that word then—of 
his face and whole appearance. His clothes were merely 
rags, his hat was battered and shapeless, his feet were 
alniost bare. His hair and beard were long, dirty 
and unkempt. I noticed that as he stumbled on he gazed 
about him very slowly, with vague and puzzled cyes. 
At length he reached me at the gate. And as he looked 
at me he said in faltering tones, ‘ Does my sister live here 
still ?’ 

“There was a second or two of tense silence. Then I 
heard a kind of gasping cry from my Aunt, who was close 
behind me in the garden. (She was very proud of her 
hollyhocks !) The next moment I was pulled away 
from the gate ; my Aunt ran out, and with a cry of ‘ Oh! 
Arthur !’ half choked by a rush of tears, threw her arms 
round the old man’s neck, and kissed and kissed and kissed 
the dirty, sunken face. Utterly astounded as I was, I 
was able to see that from his haggard eyes also the tears 
were pouring fast, and I saw them trickle down and off 
his wild, shaggy beard. 

“* As I watched this scene with the wondering eyes of 
childhood, the old man seemed as it were to break: he 
would have fallen in the road but for my Aunt’s close 
embrace. She called to me to help her, and between us we 
somehow, old woman and young child, dragged him up 
the path and into the cottage and placed him on the sofa. 
Then I was sent for help to some neighbours. The poor, 
terribly emaciated body was undressed, washed, put to 
bed ; and there my Aunt sat by him hour after hour, trying 
to feed him, crooning and crying over him. 

“He died that night without saying a word. 

“IT had been sent to bed at my usual hour, and knew 
nothing more until after breakfast next morning, when 
my Aunt bade me come with her upstairs. ‘ There,’ 
she said, ‘ go and kiss the last of the Masons.’ I looked 
at the thing on the bed. It was my first sight of death. 
I shrank back in terror—I was only a little child— 
and screamed, and utterly refused to do this thing. 
Straightway I was severely punished for my disloyalty to 
the race; and I was never forgiven. 

** It was a long time before I learned what that meant. 
My Aunt never spoke of it again, and all questions were 
sternly forbidden.” 


Sixty years before, it appeared, Arthur Mason, now 
a piece of human wreckage, had been a high-spirited lad of 
seventeen, actually the head of an ancient family, and 
master of a fair domain. The world went very well 
with him and his sister. And then came “the *45.” 
He was possessed by the glamour of the Stuart cause ; 
and when Prince Charles and his Highland following 
came into Derbyshire, the efforts of his friends were 
unable to restrain him from joining the doomed enter- 
prise. Scarcely had he done so when the retreat began- 
He was taken prisoner in the first of the rearguard 
fighting, tried for treason, and condemned to death. 
The influence of his powerful friends who had remained 
loyal to the Government, and consideration for his 
youth, secured the sparing of his life, but on hard condi- 
tions. The estate was confiscated, and he was sent out 
of the Kingdom, on signing his pledge never to returt 
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From that moment no word from him or of him had 
reached his sister, who had been allowed to use the small 
cottage as a residence. 

How at last, when the ban was removed, he managed 
to reach England; how he then, in his destitute state, 
found his way like a homing animal to the old place: 
these things were never known, for, as had been told, 
he uttered no word after that question to the little child, 
“Does my sister live here still?” Sunt lacrymae. 


O. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 


Sir,—All English conversations begin with the weather. So 
why not this letter? No one who can remember the Cam- 
bridge winters of even fifteen years ago can avoid reflecting 
upon the climatic mildness of the modern Lent Term. In 
the old days (how easily one slips into the phrase !) there 
used to be at least one little spell of skating. 

One wired home for skates or frantically besieged the local 
ironmonger ; there was an afternoon’s tumbling on Mott’s 
Meadow with a street-organ in the middle ; the next day one 
went perhaps to Littleport, and on the following day there 
appeared posters announcing the contest for the Skating 
Championship on Lingay Fen. After that one knew the end 
was in sight. Such Hybris was not to be borne. The Nemesis 
of thaw followed inevitably within twelve hours. But now 
an occasional frosty night is the most that Cambridge seems to 
get, and the undergraduate merely wonders whether it will be 
wise to empty the radiator of his car. 

Undergraduates’ motors have indeed been the subject of 
much recent discussion. The Proctorial Syndicate’s report, 
which suggested the prohibition of the use of cars after 8.30 p.m. 
in winter, and after 10 p.m. in summer, was duly discussed 
in the Senate House, and the various problems of noise, speed 
and morals became a little entangled in the discussion. Evi- 
dently the day is coming when there will be a qualifying ex- 
amination in motor-mechanics for would-be proctors and 
* Your name and garage, please,” will be the common form 
of proctorial enquiry. 

Another undergraduate project which engaged the authori- 
ties in serious deliberation was the suggestion to fix the date 
of the May Races in May itself—a more revolutionary pro- 
posal than it sounds. The object was to give the Henley 
crews a longer time for practice, but the result would have 
been a serious dislocation of the examination calendar, and 
the propesal was fortunately dropped. The old question of 
the ** Jesus style ” of rowing has once again been raised in an 
acute form, and controversialists have been busy in the 
columns of the Cambridge Revicw. Jesus, as it happens, 
surrendered their place at the head of the Lents to First 
Trinity. Bump-supper night—a lawful occasion of inter- 
collegiate hilarity—unfortunately produced some market- 
square hooliganism of the wrong kind. 

Death has this term robbed us of several great figures. 
How can Trumpington Street be Trumpington Street now that 
McTaggart is no longer to be seen making his own inimitable 
way along it and abruptly stopping—wrapt, no doubt, in 
some problem belonging to that sphere where Being ends 
and Not-Being begins? Another great Trinity philosopher 
is gone in James Ward—architect, Congregationalist minister, 
Fellow of Trinity (where he was chosen in preference to F. W. 
Maitland and William Cunningham), founder of Cambridge 
psychology. Sir Clifford Allbutt belonged to that select 
company of scholar-physicians whom professional preoccupa- 
tion does not exclude from the humanities. At the age of 
eighty-five he produced his Greck Medicine in Rome, and a 
few years ago he preached a sermon in St. Edward’s. 

The new hour (12.15) for University Sermons has not proved 
asuccess. The congregations, except for the Dean of St. Paul’s 
apd the Bishop of Manchester, have been thin, and the old 
hour (2.30) is to be restored in October. Preachers, however, 
may at least feel gratified that the Cambridge Review has 


revived the practice of printing the sermons week by week— 
whether from motives of piety or of profit is not quite clear. 
The new Professor of Ancient History appointed on the 
retirement of Dr. J. S. Reid is Mr. F. E. Adcock, of King’s. 
Under forty, a sound scholar, an epigrammatic lecturer, and 
an enthusiastic golfer—what more can his pupils want ? 

At the theatre the chief event has been the production of 
Handel’s Semele, an unique event which roused all music- 
lovers to enthusiasm; and even the Philistines could 
admire the colour-schemes and stage-effects. More im- 
pressive to the mere playgoer was the performance of 
Pirandello’s Henry IV. by the A.D.C. Those who foolishly 
missed the opportunity last summer were given another 
chance of seeing a remarkable play remarkably well acted. 
Mr. Dennis Arundell’s performance was something not easily 
to be forgotten, and few modern plays are capable of arousing 
the traditional “ pity and terror” as is this drama of that 
dim country which is the borderland between sanity and 
madness. 

The Syndicate which has for some time been investigating the 
needs of the University Library is said to have its proposals 
in concrete form. If and when an appeal is made on the 
grand scale, it is to be hoped that the response will be worthy 
of what is a national, as well as an academic, institution. 

The Statutory Commission works its silent way through 
college statutes and other intricate matters, and there is a 
certain amount of head-shaking at high tables over the pros- 
pective danger of the new order of things. Meanwhile, the 
streets are full of Gallios in ‘* plus fours,” or in trousers which 
strive with them fur the mastery of width.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT. 





THE THEATRE 
SHERIDAN AND WILKINSON 


Tur Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, has a devoted public 
of its own: a public bewitched by memories of The Beggar's 
Opera. When, instead of opera, they get comedy, and 
R. B. Sheridan Esquire (as the programme will have it) 
instead of Mr. Gay, you feel that they are always expecting 
the actors to relapse into the ravishing melodies that were 
*‘encored,” for a blissful year and more, in this very 
house. 

Indeed, one misses the music in this new version of The 
Rivals. It is staged so as to make one anticipate an inter- 
mittent tinkling of harpsichords. Mr. Nigel Playfair has done 
what he could. He has (for example) arranged Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s celebrated recital of the requisites for female education 
as though she were on the verge of recitative. She pauses, 
she prepares herself, she takes the centre of the stage—Sir 
Anthony Absolute, with his lorgnette, ready to applaud her 
trills. Faulkland’s soliloquy in Act iii ought, one feels, to 
be a solo. But he only hums a bar or two. One shrill 
soprano note is achieved by Lucy, the little doll-like maid, 
with her wooden gestures, at the end of Act I. Alas, the 
curtain comes down! One has a sense of delusion. The 
gallery is disappointed. 

In fact, with the help of Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s dainty 
decorations, Mr. Playfair has determined that, this time, The 
Rivals shall be an “ artificial comedy” (in Charles Lamb’s 
sense) if ever there was one. 

Oddly enough, though he has “ produced” thus fantas- 
tically, his own is one of the few relatively natural performances 
in the play: he makes a credible, if not very rustic Bob 
Acres, and one can laugh loud (without the fear of breaking 
Dresden China) at the admirable scene between Bob and his 
shivering, sympathetic valet, David, on whom Mr. Miles 
Mailleson confers genuine vitality, without any modish affecta- 
tion. The others are elegant and exquisite—all fluttering 
arms and delicately poised fingers, gallant gestures, tilted 
chins: the oppressively overdressed Lydia; her foil, the 
tearful Julia ; a rather more probable Sir Anthony ; a voci- 
ferating Faulkland—what a bore Faulkland is in this play ! 
—and, above all, a completely embellished Mrs. Malaprop 
deprived of every vestige of humour, in her new disguise ag 
a well-looking great lady who never could have muddled her 
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parts of speech, or have been described, by any gallant of 
the period, as “an old weather-beaten she-dragon.” 

For this character, one may boldly prefer the traditional 
grotesque, though she might have contrasted too crudely 
with backgrounds that turn Bath into a Kate Greenaway 
Paradise. What must the gallery at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
think of the eighteenth century, by the way! Ah, what a 
pays de Tendre must our plain England have been in thosc 
days, and what a monstrously ** obleeging * and ** tay-drink- 
ing” orgy was the life the Quality led here ! : 

R. J. 


THE 


“GREED ”’—A FILM OF 


CINEMA 


REALISM 


NoruinG could have been sweeter to the cinema enthusiast’s 
ear than the mingled noise of hissing and clapping which 
greeted the new film, Greed, on its first night at the Tivoli, 
Strand. The sheep and the goats were -cxpressing their 
different points of view at last. ‘There were those present who 
genuinely disliked it: those—no doubt the majority who 
frankly prefer the usual type of film, with its hero and heroine 
suffused with meaningless virtue, its scenes of gilded boudoirs 
and ballrooms, its false but flattering psychology, and its 
soothing “* happy endings.” Such people need not be alarmed, 
there will always be plenty of what they like. But among the 
millions of people who every night of the year frequent picture- 
palaces arc reckoned a good many lundeed thoasands who 
appreciate a degree of realism, of imagination, or of wit. Like 
Strindberg, they wish for a theatre (though it be a motion- 
picture theatre), 

“where there is room for everything bub incompetence, hypocrisy 
and stupidity . . . where we can be shocked by what is horrible, 
where we can laugh at what is grotesque, where we can see life 
without shrinking back in terror, ...” 


There were many such people witnessing Greed on the first 
night ; there are very many more who will wish to see it 
when .it appears generally up and down the country. in. July. 
It is a magnificent piece of realism, and nothing like it has 
been scen before. 

‘ The film is based on Frank Norris's novel McTeague, a 
bitter study -of dife among the respectable poor. The story 
must be weli known already—a quack dentist's wife wins 
five thousand doliars in a lottery and becomes a miser. An 
envious friend deprives the husband of his living: from a 
pathetic brute the dentist becomes a savage one and eventually 
murders his wife for the moncy, to die of thirst in a scorching 
desert with the gold spilt at his fect. It is not a pretty story, 
but then neither is the undying tale of Punch and Judy, nor 
Lear. The producer, Erie von Stroheim, has wrung every 
ounce of dramatic intensity, not only from the actors (Gibson 
Howland and Zasu Pitts give remarkable performances) and 
their motives; their pathetic ambitions and pleasures, but also 
fromthe very streets where they herd: together, from the shabby 
furniture of theie homes. His interpretation of the slow- 
witted ‘dentist is more interesting and morc human than that 
given by the author of the original novel—a coarse creature 
reared. among ughiness, but able, when he has a moment's 
happiness, to snatch in his own way at beauty by playing the 
accordion, by wooing a neat little wife, by tending pet canarics. 
Stroheim’s treatment lifts the story from squalor though it 
always remains grim. 

There are minor faults in the film. Throughout, a not very 
pleasing yellow tinge is srwaudged in on all brass, gilded and goid 
objects, and here and there unnecessary symbolism—large 
cat-faces, grasping hands and bars of metal-—jars.: But the 
producer of Greed must be reckoned with the few men who are 
really contributing to the development of the motion picture 
(they are now cight in number). On behalf of the minority of 
film-goers who will, however even they may be shocked by 
his fierce realism, perceive that he has made here a masterpiece 
in quite a new manner, one feels inclined to thank him. He 
has, at any rate, dispelled the idea that sound tragedy is 


impossible to the cinema. 
Iris Barry. 


LETTERS. TO THE EDITOI 
y t 
JULIAN HUXLEY ON PROHIBITION 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.} 

Sir,—-Mr. Julian S. Huxley, in his article, No. 7 of the series on 
* America Revisited,” deals with Prohibition. ‘There are a 
number of assertions in his article which are not true to real 
conditions. Some of them might be open to argument. Others 
show their untruth on their face. I donot charge Mr. Iuxley 
with having falsified, for [am sure he has been trying to tell 
about Prohibition just as lic saw it and came in contact with 
it, and such errors as he made were honestly made. There is 
one assertion he made which is an error, and not subject to 
argument : “ For alteration there must be an anti-Prohibition 
majority in Congress, and then its decision must be ratified 
separately by the Legislatures of two-thirds of the separate 
States.’ Mr. Huxley was not acquainted with the provisions 
of the Federal Constitution. Iie should have wriiten this: 
“Vo change the eighteenth amendment, another amendment 
must be submitted. ‘This must have the vote, not ofa majority 
of Congress, but of two-thirds of both Houses ; it must then 
be sent to the States, three-fourths of whose Legislatures must 
ratify it. Then there must be new enforcement legislation 
passed and the whole proposal, amendment and legislation, 
must be put up to the Supreme Court.” 

But, suppose the eighteenth amendment were knocked out. 
That would not bring back liquor in at least jorty-six of the 
forty-eight States, because these forty-six States have State 
Jaws of their own which forbid liquor. Ohio, for instance, is 
dry by State Referendum and State law, independent of the 
Federal Constitution and laws. Furthermore, one could not 
earry or ship any liquor into any dry aree: and in the 
States that do not have Prohibition enforcement laws, New 
York and Maryland, there would be large dry areas, which 
were dry under local option ‘leng before Federal Prohibition 
went into effect. For instance, if Baitimore were to go wet, no 
nian could take or send Hquor from Baltimore over into Penn- 
sylvania. New York City could not scad liquor across the 
river to Newark, N.J. Still further, all Federal areas would 
be dry, inchiding the District of Colurmbic, Alaska, 
national parks, Army encampments, Hawaii, &c. 
yet, no man could advertise liquor in the United States mails. 
he Willis-Campbell Beer Act, providing that beer shall not 
be prescribed as a medicine, would still be in effect. In fine. 
you would have two States which might, or might not, clect 
to go wet, and that is all--I am, Sir, &e., 

Westerville, O. J.T. Lanimore. 

February 16th. 

[We regret that we have been compelicd to shortea this 

letter.— lin. Spectator.| 


MR. 


two 


YMurth 


THE LUNACY LAWS 
[To the Editor of the Specravor.] 
Sir,—'The views commonly expressed about the luneecy laws 
fall into two contradictory groups, but many persons, by 
Jack of reficction, are able to combine the two. When a 
family has the misfortune of dealing witli a case of lunacy, 
it desires secrecy both for the lunatic’s sake and for its own. 
It wants the case to be treated; without certification, in a 
private house, not stigmatized by visits from the Board of 
Control. ‘There is a pathetic desirc that the neccessary control 
over places used for the early treatment of insanity should be 
exercised by anybody rather then the Board of Control; 
every expedient, rational or not, is clutched at to avoid the 
stigma. On the other hand, when eases of lunacy occur out- 
side our own families, we are all impressed by the dangers 
of secrecy ;- we desire. the intervention of impartial medical 
and judicial authoritics at an carly stage, before any restraint 
is exercised ; we deplore the idea of keeping the lunatic in a 
private house, lest the proprietor should think more of profits 
than of cures ; we can see the folly of entrusting the super- 
vision of lunatics to any authority except the Board of Control. 
You, Sir, are certain that ownership of a private mental home 
and medical responsibility for it should not be vested in the 
same person. Dr, Lomax, as quoted by you, does not recom- 
mend the abolition of private asylums, but only the cessation 
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of private ownership. I take this to mean that asylums where 
the patients are paid for by their relatives or from their own 
incomes may exist, but they must be owned by local authori- 
ties, charitable societies and the like. It does not seem likely 
to me that such bodies will be ready to maintain small asylums 
with their inevitable financial risks. And yet such small 
asylums are favourable for cures. Nor will such bodies 
maintain the luxurious refuges for wealthy lunatics which 
supply another need. And again, if such small asylums were 
established by public bodies, they would certainly be expected 
to pay their way. There is no escape from the financial 
question. 

I submit that we cannot do without the small privately- 
owned asylum, that cases of abuse are comparatively rare and 
that some improvements in supervision would render their 
occurrence less likely.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Heathfield. F. C. Gates. 


POLISHED RICE 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sm,—The letter on this subject in your publication of Feb- 
ruary 2lst has been brought to my notice, and it is with 
extreme regret that I note your valued publication is being 
used both by your correspondent and by your editorial 
department in the dissemination of information which may 
cause doubt in the minds of many imnocent householders 
as to the food value of the article in question. Some of the 
statements referred to are certainly so incorrect as to lead 
to the belief that they can proceed sclely from want of 
information on this important subject. From. statistics 
provided by one of the most eminent analytical chemists 
of this city, I give below the composition of polished rice, 
commonly known as cleaned rice, and at the same time 
I append similar particulars in regard to the polish or the 
skin of the rice or * rice meal,” as it is usually called, which 
is removed from the raw rice by machinery in the production 
of the polished or cleaned grain. 
Digest- 
ible Sand 

Albu- Carbo- WoodyMinera! and Tood 
Oil. minoids, hydrates, Fibre. Matters. Silica, Units, 
801 75°88 0-76 115 — 102 
13°94 4895 803 870 405 110 


Water. 
11-80 240 
995 10°43 


Polished rice é 
Rice polish or meal 
The proportion of rice polish or meal detached from the 
raw grain is approximately one-twelfth in weight, and from 
the figures above provided, looking at them in this propor- 
tion, it will at once be cbservable how small is the amount 
of food removed as compared with the large proportion of 
woody fibre, mineral matters, sand and silica, which latter 
would remain on the rice to its detriment as a food, and 
to the harm of the consumer, if the suggestions of your 
correspondent and the Editor were followed. 

The annual production of rice, exclusive of that grown 
in China (of which enormous quantity there is no definite 
knowledge), may be put down roundly at 50,000,000 tons, 
almost the whole of which is used in the polished or cleaned 
form to which your correspondent and your editorial depart- 
ment object ; and it may be assumed from the almost entire 
use of polished rice throughout the world by both white and 
coloured races, that it has been found in that form to be 
the most suitable for human food. The rice grain consists 
of three parts—the shude or shell; the skin of the rice, 
which when removed is called polish or meal; and the 
grain itself. Now the shell is. of little value, except. for 
commercial purposes outside the range of foods. The skin 
of the rice already referred to as polish or meal, after removal 
from the grain, is used for feeding pigs or cattle. The cleaned 
or polished rice is, of course, used as human focd. 

Now what is good for cattle and pigs is not necessarily 
good for the human frame, and though food faddists from 
time to time raise the question of the use of raw rice, the 
medical profession and the world at large appear to have 
decided that polished or cleaned rice in the form under 
which it is now sold is on the whole the best material for 
children and grown-ups. The terrible disease of beri-beri 
to which you refer is believed by many not to proceed from 
rice as a grain, but from the almost exclusive use of that 
article, or any other article, as a sole means of subsistence. 
And while rice in European countries is used more largely 
in the form of puddings where additional rich foods, such 


as milk and eggs, are added, it is in Eastern countries where 
rice, especially in some places, tends to form almost the 
only food on which human beings there thrive. On the 
contrary, beri-beri is believed by many to be the result of 
dirty conditions of living, and from the excreta of cock- 
roaches and other insects of a similar nature which are so 
plentiful in hot countries, and which are allowed under such 
conditions to infect the food. And while on this subject 
of beri-beri I may mention that an instance occurred some 
years ago in this district where a firm of shipowners provided 
the raw rice which had not been deprived of these vitamines, 
as your correspondent puts it, for the use of coloured seamen 
on board one of their sailing vessels, which seamen during 
the voyage unfortunately contracted beri-beri, notwithstanding 
the use of the food which you and your correspondent advocate. 
On the vessel’s return to this city, at the suggestion of a 
inedical officer, the same kind of rice, but in the polished form, 
was provided for her next voyage, also for the use of the 
coloured seamen, and during that voyage no sickness appeared 
of that nature. It is evident from this case that the dire 
disease you refer to must and does proceed from some cause 
other than the polishing or cleaning of rice. 

In conclusion, I may say that as far as I am aware the 
only life which is removed from the grain in the process of 
cleaning or polishing is the amount of germ and infinitely 
small inseets, which unfortunately are found adhering to 
the rice in its raw state, that is, after the removal of the 
shell, but before the removal of the skin or polish. It is 
only on account of your valued paper being so looked up 
to and being considered an authority, that I have decided 
to write to you, lest the dissemination of infermation which 
I believe to be untrue and harmful might lead to the disuse 
of an article of food which is one of the necessities of life, 
all the world over, and particularly for the sick and for 
infants in European countries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ethandune, Ormskirk. Hasroitp H. Roperts. 

[We regret that our correspondent misunderstands 
what we said. There is much medical evidence—the result 
of patient research—to the effect that beri-beri appears 
among Eastern natives where polished rice is used and not 
among those who eat rice not so treated. In mentioning 
that fact—which our correspondent, however, disbelieves— 
we said that fortunately in this country. (where we cat a 
variety of things and are not, like those Easterns, almost 
dependent upon one form of food) we get. the necessary 
vitamines in any case. That is a very different thing from 
suggesting that polished rice is an injurious food in this 
country. On the contrary we think it is agreeable and 
useful, though we believe it would be much more useful if 
it were not polished.—Epb. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Srtr,—As stated in your issue of February 21st, severe out- 
breaks of beri-beri (poly-neuritis) are confined to rice-eating 
countries, particularly to naval and military barracks, prisons, 
and the like. This fatal disease has been practically stamped 
out in the Philippine Islands by reducing the rice ration per 
day, by substituting under-milled for wholly-milled rice, and, 
incidentally, by adding peas or beans to the diet. With all 
réspect, your correspondent in the Spectator of February 28th 
is under & misapprehension about Japanese rice. It is a 
high-grade rice susceptible of polish and is; in fact, frequently 
polished for the European market. The term “ polishing ” 
is not, however, always correctly applied. After the rice has 
been rendered quite white by milling. off the skin or cuticle 
under the husk, it is frequently “ brushed” to remove the 
fine dust still adhering to the kernel, and this is the true 
** polishing ” process. The rice may be, and frequently is, 
still further treated by artificially glazing, coating or facing 
the white kernel with some mineral matter. Provided that 
this added matter does not exceed some 0.5 per cent., no 
objection is raised. In any case, this artificial coating comes 
away. as soon as the-rice is put in hot water. The process is 
adopted for two reasons—partly to give an additional and 
attractive lustre to the grain, and partly to help to preserve 
it from deterioration. In America all glazed or coated rice 
must be labelled as such, and many dealers add ‘**‘ Remove by 
washing before cooking.” 

As British India, including Burma, is the largest rice- 
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producing country in the world, yielding some 35,600,0C0 tons 

of shelled rice yearly, and as first-class grades of rice from 

India and Burma are marketed here, there is ample choice of 

the best qualities of rice without purchasing ** Japanese ” 

rice which in all probability was never grown further cast than 

Spain.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuas. E. DovuGuas. 
10 Grays Inn Square, London, W.C.1. 


RACIALISM IN SOUTH AFRICA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—In confirmation of what is written on this subject in 
the Spectator of February 28th, I would like to quote the 
following from a memorandum which was prepared for me 
by a well-known public man in South Africa a few months 
after the elections of 1921 :— 

“South African Union has done nothing to allay racialism. 
The rebellion of 1915 and the secession issue in the elections of 
1921 prove this. The alleged split in the Dutch Party is more 
or less illusive. The ideals of the Dutch politicians are absolutely 
identical, and even their methods are much the same. Union 
saw Botha, Smuts and Hertzog, the worst extremist of the lot, 
in close companionship in the Cabinet. Their ideals were, and 
still are, the same. Hertzog, however, was guilty of the unforgiv- 
able sin of saying what he meant—hence the split. These threo 
were bent on establishing a Dutch South Africa under the pro- 
tection of the British flag. It would be to all intents a republic. 
Smuts even as late as 1921 has repeatedly said thet the Dutch 
ideal is a republic, which must be obtained by constitutional means. 
The falling out with Hertzog was because he gave away the gamo 
too soon. Whereas Botha and the rest of them engraved their 
sentiments in the secret recesses of their hearts, Hertzog printed 
them on a placard and wore it round his neck.” 

These words are as true to-day as when they were written. 

The terrorization of the Civil Service mentioned in your 
article began long before the Hertzog régime. It commenced 
soon after the Union; and the fact that the Pension List 
was just doubled between 1918-19 and 1919-21 proves how 
Civil Servants with British leanings were harried and retired 
even in those days. 

News of all this and more has been supplied again and 
again to the leading daily newspapers of London, but it 
has invariably, so far as I have observed, fond a place in 
the waste-paper basket, and when I returned from South 
Africa three years ago one editor plainly told me that that 
was not the kind of thing they wished to print. I repeat 
the query: ‘“ What is the meaning of the conspiracy of 
silence ? ” 

May I be allowed to add a word about the centralization 
of administration and the adoption of the dual capital which 
were two of the results of the Union? These have inflicted 
a loss of millions since South Africa lost the status of four 
separate self-governing colonies. The dual capital is a 
costly arrangement. Like everything else done in the 
country, it was a political job. The President of the National 
Convention declared that if Capetown did not get the par- 
liamentary capital the Convention would break up. Similarly 
the Transvaal delegates declared that they would sooner 
break up the Convention than that Pretoria should be done 
out of being made the administrative capital. The arrange- 
ment has proved to be a complete failure. Enormous expense 
and inconvenience are incurred through the severance of the 
two capitals by over a thousand miles. In Pretoria there is 
not sufficient accommodation for the Administration, let 
alone for the Parliament. As an example, when I was there 
the Post Office was housed in five different parts of the town, 
and eventually part of it was sent to the Museum! Decen- 
tralization of government, giving the four provinces control 
on federal lines, would enormously relieve the congestion in 
Pretoria. As it is, the provincial capitals, especially of 
Natal and the Free State, possess huge Government buildings 
that are scarcely occupied, while in Pretoria the Union 
building is like a rabbit warren. Despite these and many 
other scandalous faults and mismanagement, it is impossible 
to secure any remedy because every question of the kind 
is treated as a political issue without reference to the utility 
or common sense of any proposals made. It is believed that 
South Africa is now on the verge of a bitter fight between 
the Cape and the Transvaal to secure the seat of Parliament. 
-—I am, Sir, &c., Perer Harprer. 

Craigmohr, Aboyne, Aberdeenshire. 

’ [Wishing to give an opportunity to all sides to express 
their opinions we publish this letter, but we cannot do so 





without expressing our own belief that the differences between 
Botha and General Hertzog and between General Smuts and 
General Hertzog were real and honest.—Ep.~ Spectator.] 





“ALL-IN” INSURANCE 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 

Sir,—It has always struck me since I saw the proposals that 
a scheme of * All-In” Insurance, such as propounded by Mr. 
Broad, would be of the greatest benefit to the country from all 
points of view. It would, however, be interesting to know 
what safeguards Mr. Broad would suggest against malingering, 
which I fear would be a very serious matter with the whole of 
the adult working population embraced in the scheme, and the 
conditions of out-of-work made so much more ‘* comfortable,” 
as would undoubtedly be the case. 

It is, of course, unfortunate that those deserving of help 
should have to suffer for those not deserving, but with the expe- 
rience of malingering under existing conditions it is a matter 
of very serious importance.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Constant READER. 


Mr. C. A. Moss writes :—Mr. Broad’s prompt reply to 
my letter is appreciated. As regards insured persons between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age, I note Mr. Broad now 
states they “will pay half the contributions and receive 
half the benefits.”» No mention of this appears in Mr. Broad’s 
Scheme, however. Some provision of this kind is indispensable 
for otherwise many youths and girls would be much better 
off financially when out of employment than when in work. 
Mr. Broad also says his proposals will ‘‘ increase Old Age 
Pensions three times (from 10s. to 30s. per week),”’ but in 
the case of the *‘ aged worker and his wife” (to whom my 
letter specially referred) this statement is not quite accurate, 
for at present each could receive a pension of 10s. per week 
(making together 20s. weekly), as against a joint pension of 
30s. under the Broad Scheme. I would again urge an Old 
Age Pension of more than 30s. per week for the worker and 
his wife, as this sum is not enough to enable thém to live in 
comfort in their declining years. Mr. Broad is in sympathy 
with this view. I trust he will do his best to secure its 
adoption. An increase of a few shillings is all that is necessary. 
My reading of Mr. Broad’s Scheme leads me to think that he 
means retirement at sixty-three years of age to be com- 
pulsory, and in the main I agree with him, though perhaps 
a very good case could be made out for compulsory retire- 
ment at sixty-five with an option to retire at any time 
between sixty and sixty-five. 


A DEAD RACING PIGEON 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—The racing pigeon found dead by the writer of ‘* Feb- 
ruary on the Thames” in your issue of February 28th, 
if found—as the context suggests—in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the railway, was probably killed by striking 
telegraph wires contiguous to the line. This is a frequent 
cause of death to heavy and fast flying birds in unfamiliar 
country and the wounds are just such as those described 
by “E. M. N.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. LEONARD JENKINS. 
The Vicarage, Leigh, Sherborne, Dorset. 


SPORT AND CRUELTY 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Sir Frederick Des Voeux, says that 
the ethics of sport are difficult to discuss. No doubt, those 
who defend the infliction of suffering on animals for the purpose 
of amusement may find themselves in a difficulty ; but those 
of us who do not so amuse ourselves find no difficulty in 
regarding the infliction of severe suffering on any animal; 
not for its own individual benefit, as an indefinite moral act. 
We regard the right to kill animals as involving the duty 
of taking their lives with as little accompanying pain as possible. 
This is a quite a simple ethical principle which everyone can 
understand. The present law allows torture to be inflicted 
on wild animals which it forbids in the case of tame ones. 
This is a strange and unreasonable distinction ; for a wild 
stag possesses the same capacity for suffering as a tame one. 
Some of us regard’ cruel sports as not only being wrong from 
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the point of view of the animal, but also because we believe 
that for anyone to take pleasure in what involves the prolonged 
suffering of an animal is degrading to the character of man.— 
T am, Sir, &c., 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
The Ford, Chobham. 


THE EVIL DEEDS OF RATS 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—I read with interest your article in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 28th on ‘The Evil Deeds of Rats,”’ which is quite true. 
There is a way which used to kill an enormous lot all over the 
country, but this was stopped by Parliament, when the law 
was passed against trapping on the level. No iron trap must 
be set anywhere except in a hole. Now to set traps in holes 
in hedgerows, the home of rats, is almost useless. Should you 
by accident get a rat you would have to wait a long time before 
you got another, as the others would be so disturbed. More- 
over, rat holes are not big cnough to trap in. If you were 
allowed to do as one did before the Act was passed—set traps 
in the runs or tracks through the hedge—you would catch ten 
times the number ; still more so if your trap was covered up 
during the day so that it had not to be handled again to set it. 
Of course, one knows the reason for the Act : it was that some- 
times a bird was caught, a pheasant or partridge. But, after 
all, how many ? Not so many as to equal a fraction of the 
destruction done by rats. I quite agree that traps should not 
be set in open ficlds. But in hedgerows it is quite different, 
as more often than not game will fly over a hedge and not 
through it, unless it is nesting time. Then, as a rule, there is 
no trapping done, farmers being too busy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
26a North Audley Street, W.1. W. D. Foutcuer, 


KENYA PENCILS 
.To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—Readers of the Spectator who are anxious to support 
Empire industries may be interested to learn that they can 
now purchase 100 per cent. British Empire pencils which are 
equal in quality to any of the foreign makes. These pencils 
are manufactured from Kenya Colony cedar wood, a wood 
which in every respect is the equivalent of the American red 
cedar wood. Readers should ask for the ‘ Marmanct”’ 
pencil series which can be obtained at most stationers. The 
pencils contain graphite from Canada and Ceylon, wax origin- 
ating in British India and Australia, gum from India, and dye- 
stuffs from other British territories. I am not in the remotest 
degree interested in the sale of these pencils except for Imperial 


and sentimental reasons.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ww. 


“OWL'S ENTRY” 

[To the Editor of the SpPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Enquiring just lately concerning the antiquities of 
Grays Manor Farm at Thakeham, in Sussex, I learnt that one 
of its fields bore the name of “* Owl's Entry.” Is not that, 
for rural charm and suggestiveness, enough to raise a sick 
man from his bed ?—I am, Sir, &c., ; 

Witiiam J. C. Norris. 
Thakeham, Pulborough. 


EDUCATED ENGLISH DOMESTICS FOR 
AMERICA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Some time ago the question of educated domestic 
service for the United States was discussed in the pages of 
the Landmark, the organ of the English Speaking Union, 
and aroused considerable interest both here and in America. 
I have recently received an application from a resident in 
Cincinnati, U.S.A., who wishes to employ four educated 
domestics as cook, nurse and house-parlourmaids. American 
ways are not always easy to unadaptable minds and the 
experiment would probably be more successful where the 
mistress knew something of English ways and the British 
outlook. In this instance the lady of the house is herself 
dartly English, married to an American artist, and is prepared 


< 


to pay £7 a month to each domestic servant and her passage 
out provided she signs a contract to remain two years in 
her post. Perhaps the Spectator can help me to find four 
trained women of the right type who would welcome such 
an opportunity ?-—I am, Sir, &c., 
WINIFRIDE WRENCIL. 
190 Church Street, Kensington, London, W. 8. 


THE EXETER THEATRE FIRE 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.] 
Sir,—The short story which Mr. Randall Davies asks for is 
** Psyche,” by Sir A. Quiller-Couch. It will be found in his 
book, Noughts and Crosses (Cassell).-—-I am, Sir, &c., 
F. H. Barnsy. 
St. Peter’s School, York. 


A LIFE OF MRS. AYRTON 
[To the Editor of the Specrayvor.]| 
Sir,—I am engaged in writing the biography of the late Mrs. 
Hertha Ayrton, née Marks, the physicist. May I beg the 
courtesy of your columns to ask any of your readers who may 
possess letters or information concerning any period of her 
life to communicate with me as speedily as possible ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
EVELYN SHArp. 
16 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


POETRY 
THE MORALS OF THE JUNGLE 


I NEVER know. I never shall, 

Why people are called bestial, 
Whose code of conduct seems to be 
Sublime in its urbanity. 


The lion roars when he is full. 

His nails are most unbeautiful. 
The tiger roaming round the East, 
Forgets his manners at a feast. 


In nakedness beside his cows, 

The bison is content to browse. 
The goat, the puma, and the pig, 
Do nothing grand and nothing big. 


The antelope can have no heart 

In taking odds nor looking smart. 
The zebra scours the distant plain, 
But never drinks the best champagne. 


Too little rest, too little ease, 

No unguents, and no dope to please ; 
They do not bathe, they do not care, 
What portions of the hide go bare. 


Impelled by their laborious fates, 

To savage fight for food and mates, 
The thought of virtue and of gold 
Leaves all these creatures simply cold. 


The sport of every circumstance, 
They have no wealth and no romance, 
Beneath disdain, beneath regret, 
Devoid of social etiquette. 


How dainty and how far more nice 
Are those who feel the sacrifice 
Of love and honour, yet can make 
That sacrifice for comfort’s sake ! 
E. V. Knox. 








A year’s subscription to the Spectator, costing only 30s., 
makes an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum the 
paper will be forwarded to any address in the world. Apply 
Manager, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


HORACE WALPOLE 


[Copyricur IN THE Unirep States oF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 
Reminiscences Written by Mr. Horace Walpole in 1788. 


Printed at Oxford at the Clarendon Press. (Humphrey 
Milford. 42s. net.) 


Horace WALroLe was one of the writers who flower both 
early and late. Generally in such cases the writer in the 
second period alters his style and makes, as it were, a new 
start. Hforace Walpole did not do that. His Reminiscences, 
composed at the end of his life, show the same engaging features 
that characterize his carly Letters. Ile was not a hero, nor 
a person capable of great sacrifices for great causes ; but 
he unquestionably had a liberal mind. His intelligence was 
never darkened by pride, or prejudice, or self-interest. He 
had, in fact, a Whig brain of the best kind. He lived in the 
great world without becoming a snob, and he lived the intel- 
lectual life without its particular form of vulgarity. 

The waspishness of Pope, the brutality of Swift, the con- 
sequentialness of Addison, and the soreness, obstinacy and 
readiness to take offence which belonged to Johnson, had no 
part in his nature. He had not, I admit, a deep mind, nor 
a noble mind. But his heart, at any rate, was not indurated 
by selfishness: he often surprises one by his fairness, his 
kind-heartedness, his forbearance and his love of justice. 
An excellent example of what I mean is to be found in his 
frank apology and confession for his want of consideration 
towards Gray in their famous boys’ quarrel. He says quite 
plainly, what was, of course, the truth, that he ought to have 
shown much more consideration than he did towards a man 
so sensitive as Gray. He realized that he ought to have 
remembered that he was the son of a Prime Minister and in 
the position of the rich and powerful man compared with 
Gray, that Gray was in weak health and possessed of a very 
“touchy” nature. All these considerations ought to have 
made him forbearing in the sort of quarrel which boys almost 
always indulge in when they are travelling companions. The 
only cases in which he shows bitterness and prejudice are 
where people attacked his father. But who will blame him 
for his want of judicial temper here or for his desire to strike 
back? It would have been much easicr for a man of Horace 
Walpole’s temperament to have kept silence ; but he flies to 
arms instantly to defend his father from any attack and with 
the fiereeness and lack of judgment of a boy in his teens. 

Among Horace Walpole’s works there is nothing better from 
the anecdotal point of view than the Reminiscences. These 
were written in 1788 for the amusement of Miss Mary and Miss 
Agnes Berry. They were first printed by Miss Mary Berry in 

798, and have long been among the chief monuments in our 
polite literature. Miss Berry, however, omitted a good many 
poignant passages. No doubt she was obliged to do so, for 
there were plenty of people still living, or whose sons and 
daughters were living, of whom the Reminiscences contained 
stories of the kind which one does not want to hear about one’s 
nearest relations. There is no great violence in these omitted 
stories and sayings, but they are just the things which would 
make people sore and angry. Now, owing to the courtesy 
and generosity of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, the owner of the 
original MS., a complete transcript has been made, and the 
Reminiscences are for the first time printed just as they 
were written. The Oxford University Press has scored a great 
success here and done the worle of letters a substantial benefit. 
So, too, has Mr. Morgan. He might have kept his treasure to 
himself. By recognizing that the public have, and always 
must have, rights in a literary treasury,and by his willingness 
to impart that treasure, he has set an admirable example. 
No one can justly challenge the great collector's private pos- 
session of material treasures. If collectors were not allowed 
such possession, half the beautiful things in the world would 
have been lost. 

If this complete edition of the Reminiscences stood alone 
it would be a valuable book. But it does not stand alone. 
Its interest is enormously enlianced by Walpole’s Notes of his 


———— 
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Conversations (between 1759 and 1766) with the great Lady 
Suffolk. It was from his long talks with her that the 
Reminiscences were for the most part drawn, though in certain 
instances there are things in the Conversations which are not 
in the Reminiscences. 

Not only is Lady Suffolk the origin of the Reminiscence. 
she is also by far the most attractive of the personalities dealt 
with. Horace Walpole, for various family reasons, started 
life with a good deal of prejudice against her. In their old 
age, however, partly because they were both survivors from 
the early and middle of the century, partly because they we 
neighbours, and partly because they were both people who 
understood the great world without over-valuing it, and partly 
also because both had good tempers and a touch of me lancholy, 
they found satisfaction in putting their heads together gy 
piecing out the intimate truths of history. 


Te 


and 


In Walpole’s Notes we are given a remarkable picture of 
this wonderful woman, for so undoubtedly she was ;— 


“Lady Suffolk was of a just higth, well made, extremely {yj 
with the finest light brown hair; was remarkably genteel, ap 
always weil drest with taste and simplicity. Those were | 
personal charms, for her face was regular and agreeable rather th 
beautifull; and those charms She retained with little diminntio 
to her death at the age of 79. Her mental qualifications were by 
no means shining ; her eyes and countenance showed her character, 
which was grave and mild. Her strict love of Truth and her ag 
memory were always in unison, and made her too circunst 
on trifles. She was discreet’ without being reserved ; and having 
no bad qualities, and being constant to her connections She pre. 
served uncommon respect to the end of her life; and frm. ¢ 
wropriety and decency of her behaviour was alw ivS treated 
oe virtue had never been questioned ; her friends even affectiy 
to suppose that her connection with the King had been confined to 
pure friendship—unfortunately his Majesty's passions wer 
indelicate to have been contined to Platonic love for a Woman who 
was deaf—sentiments he had expressed in a letter to the Ques 
who however jealous of Lady Suffolk, had latterly dreaded 1 
King’s contracting a new attachment to a younger Rival, and had 
prevented Lady Suffolk from leaving the court as early as She | 
wished to. * IL don't know,’ said his Majesty, *why you will not 
me part with an old deaf Woman of whom | am weary.’ Her 
credit had always been extremely limited by the Queen’s super 
influence, and by the devotion of the Minister to her Majesty 
Except a Barony, a red ribband, and a good place for her Brotner 
Lady Sufiolk could succeed but in very subordinate recomu 
dations. Her own acquisitions were so moderate, that, bes 
Marble Hill which cost the King ten or twelve thousand pr 
her complaisance had not been too dearly purchased. She left t 
court with an income so little to be envied, that, tho an Econ 
and not expensive, by the lapse of some annuities on lives 1 
prolonged as her own, She found herself straitened ; and _ besides 
Marble Hill, did not at most leave twenty thousand pounds t 
family. On quitting court, She married Mr. George Berks 
and outlived him. No established Mistress of a Sovereis 
enjoyed less of the brilliancy of the situation than Lady Suf 
Watched and thwarted by the Queen, disclaimed by the Minis 
she owed to the dignity of her own behaviour and to the cont 
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tion of th ir enemies, the chief respect that was paid to H 
which but ill-compensated for the slavery of ber attendar 
mortification she endured. Sh: was elegant; he L 
reverse and most unentertaining, and void of contiden 
His motions too were measured by etiquette and the clock 
visited her every evening at nine; but with such duil p 


that he frequently walked about his chamber ior ten 1 
his watch in his hand, if the stated minute was not arriy 

That is a wonderful picture and I believe will be recogniz 
as a true one by anyone who has made, as [ con! to ha 
done, a study of all that is known about Lady Suffolk, inclu ting 





the wonderful note of the conversation betwee 
Caroline contained in the Report of the Hisiorical Con 
on the papers preserved at Blicking. Perhaps the best « 
firmation of Walpole’s prose views is to put beside it Po; 
famous poetic analysis of Lady Suffolk : 
**T know the thing that’s most uncommon ; 

(Envy, be silent, and attend !) 

1] know a reasonable Woman, 

Handsome and witty, yet a friend: 

Not warp’d by Passion, awed by Runour, 

Not grave thro’ Pride, nor gay thro’ Folly, 

An equal mixture of Good-humour, 

And sensible soft Melancholy. 
On the other side, of course, must be put the eq 
or rather infamous, character drawn of Mrs. Tio 
Perhaps the best counterstroke to this poisor 
was given by the victim Mrs. Howard herseli 
character was first published in Swift’s postin 
Lady Suffolk said of it to Walpole * in her calm, di 
manner ” ; 


* All I can say is that, it is very different from one that he drew 
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ofme and sent to me many years ago and which I have, written by 


jis own hand !* REPORT ON THE SECOND 
One might go on writing for ever about Lady Suffolk, but COMPETITION 


{shall only add a word or two as to the very striking portrait 
‘ siuoatica fs , , S ff i _Yy , . Bas . ‘ - ‘ P 
of this memorable lady which is to be found in the volume Tyr Editor offered a prize of £5 for an epitaph, in not more 


Lady 
at the 


eTtain re oe a 
Te “not pefore me. 1 have not seen the original, but if it is at all ¢han six lines of verse or sixty words of prose, on Australopithes 
like the reproduction, it must be in every sense a memorable — eys Africanus, the Ape-man whose fossilized skull was reccnily 
— picture. It has the qualities which the world has agreed = discovered at Taunss by Professor Raymond Dart :— 
: 1 as opposed to conventional por- “6 ' 


: dealt to regard as prools of good ’ ‘ : But this we know, to make his readers laugh, 
rarted taiture. TO h it is entirely unlike the ordinary Sp.ctator calls us for your epitaph.” 

arte; eee by . ‘ : 

arly eighteenth-century portraits of court ladies. It has we quote from a compctitor who most painfully misundere 


begin wit 





ir ok 
aa ech individuality and character about it that, except f0F stood us. Why should an epitaph neccssarily be comic ? 
wan the drawing oi the dress, it would be very diilicult to know Of course, there have becn candid cpitaphs ; there have been 
» who to what age it should be attril uted. Next, the modelling — pitter cpitaphs ; but these have never sct the type. No, 
vartly of the features is extremely individual. We all know the — we confess that, while we welecmed Lumcur and wit, we wore 
holy, dighteenth-century woman's face. But that is not the face as pleased with scntiment and pathos; ard indccd, when we 
r and i, Lord Buckinghaishire’s picture. Criticism such as To pad read some hundreds ef atten pts to score cif the pecr 
we made is supported by the fact that the portrait form« rly boy, as though it wasn’t his tcn.bstcne at all that the virses 
re of helonced to Horace Walpole himself and hung in the round — were to fit, we wer quite ralicved to sce a prose cpitaph 

: hedchamber at Strawberry Hill. Walpole was a good judge — beginning * In sad and affectionate memory of...” 

ie and greatly admired Lady Sut olk, and would hardly have Nor was it quite the moment, we fcit, to preach a sermon 
per tolerated a picture which did not call up the true Mrs. Iloward. upon the Lessons of Evolution, and the Duty of Man. Of 
} her But there is more than this. ‘The picture originally belonged — eourse. it was allowable to introduce, casually and tac tfully, a 
than to Pope. Lady Suffolk herself bought it at Martha Blount’s reference to our supe riority or our degenera y. as the v riter 


ale and gave it to Mr. Walpole. Finally, and this is of very — preferred it ; but the epitaph was primarily upon Australo- 
great interest, the picture was painted by Jervas, the Irish pithecus, not upon ourselves. Would the competitors who 
painter who was Pope’s special friend and in whose studio + improved the cecasicn ” with a fervent sobricty be satisfied 
he worked for nearly a yeur, drawing, as he has told us if the lines upon their own tombstones wore general and 


in one of his letters, some forty Madonnas :— instructive, and quite withcut special application to them. 

“Alas! how little from the grave we claim ! selves ? We started with a predikcticn fcr cpitaphs that 

‘Lhou but preserv’st a Face and la Name!” might reasonably have bcen carved on the Taungs rock, or 

oP In this case both the painter and the poet got to work written on the muscum card ; and any other kind had to justify 
t upon the same woman, and both must be held to have — itself by peculiar felicities. 

, been extraordinarily successful : Prose epitaphs were astonishingly few, and most of them 

‘Vot still ” - charms in breathing paint engage, unattractive. We had hoped and expcctcd to find a larger 


has Her modest cheek shall warm a tuture age.” proportion of cpitaphs dealing harshly with Darwin, but it 
seemed, on the whole, that ccompctitors were solid in the 


Pope warms us to Lady Suffolk, but we are still more moved 


t let : ; : rae er a : —_— re 
Her by Horace Walpole, though hv makes no parade of laudations, — Courts of Evolution by Natural Sclection. Perhaps half-a 
‘ . dozen entries announecd that the Bible has said the last word, 
e J. 5ST. LOE STRACHEY. ae - . 
t and it is blasphemy to argue. We commend the two following 
epitaphs for their courage : 
* Here lies within this glass showcase 


ihe child-skull of an ancient idiot race : 
TH 'p Him some too proud of distant pedigree 
4 Would make a stem of their own family tree— 
‘To-day the idiot pampered showease boy 
sire’s alloy.” B. 8. PB. 


THIRD COMPETITION i ing si senpcetesdeingpeye: 





‘ ring ay 
Conceived a plan to make creation rape 
wnihaigheiliinhaisii In wonderment at him. He sprang between 
p= Man and the creature, with his person mean 
Seeking to make them one. Ere he could grow, 


THE EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF £5 FOR AN Stalking the earth, ‘Truth met him. Laid him low.” 
“EPITAPH IN ADVANCE” UPON HENRY FORD, Mrs. ARCHIBALD JACKSON, 


JACK HOBBS, OR FROFESSOR ALBERT EINSTEIN, Readers will remember that “ E. B.S.” wrote to the same 








47 


fy is not ourintention to east the evil cye upon any of these 
ntlemen: we hope, rather, that our compctition will act 
‘ 


1 as preventive magic and keep them alive for ever. It would 
be pkasant to liave a small collection ef * Characters of SIGNIFI CAN ! 
i ° 


Famous Contemporaries,” as concentrate d and weil composed 


as possible : and it is our intention, at disercet intervals, to 
ask our readers for other epitaphs in advance. Mr. Ford,Mr. ff] THE strongest argument ever advanced 
Hobbs. and Professor Kinstcin have been chosen to begin the on 


series Only because they seemed supe rlatively famous and for =_ motor spiru is that it is 


i . o 6 ee Pee 
rather incongruous. We lay no restriction upon form or good as Shell.”” Such claims are signi- 





length, but we beg compctitors not to exceed reasonable fieant of the universal recognition of 
bounds. | ‘ ‘ ° | 
prnen | Shell as the standard by which other | 
,LULES. } staked : | 
. Allent pe RG Hey ey eee eT | motor spirits are judged. | 
a. petit vay send in as many entr! is they wish, but 
Pach y must be accompanied b one of the coupons to be | 
I n page 422 of this issue. 
3. The name and addr (or the pseudon ) of every com- | 
pet 1 be written cl y at the toot of hiss rcript, 
1. Tho Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the . —— : : 
iA tggecpac glee cay vag ‘onan, ‘Prema ve anges ayeaet tao Hs For 20 years identified with Quality | 
» The Editor 1 the right of printing any manuscript 
eul t ed. § L-MEX LTD., G » J . 148, SHELL CORNER, KIN WAY, w.c.2 


6. Envelopes must be addressed: Comy« tition, the Sp CIULCT, 
13 York Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. ~ 
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effect as “B.S.P.”. But Darwin had an excellent press from 
the clergy ; as witness :— 
“ Here lies an ape 
Whose human shape 
To candid minds the truth discloses : 
What Darwin guess’d 
These bones cttest 
With no disparagement of Moses.’ 


R. G. C. 


There was, by the way, an cqual division between -pithtcists 
and -pithécists ; and we accepted either pronunciation. Still, 
it was good to find Master Ian Mellardy (11 years of age) 
on the side of the classics :— 
‘** Upon this knoll, ‘neath Afric skies 
Poor Australopithecus lies 
By Ape-men mourned the Ape-man dies. 
When Advent’s blush gives glad surprisc, 
And Michael's trump its swnmons cries, 
Will Australopithecus rise ?” 


About fifty entries were very well worth quoting : we our- 
eclves give our sincere apprebation to the following :— 


“ Here lies, a prey to scientist and priest, 
Of apes the greatest, of mankind the least, 
Australopithecus, unmoved to tind 
Himself a proper study of mankind.” 
PHRONTISTES. 
* You, by the first faint flicker of the mind, 
Through the five senses’ jungle strove to find 
A pathway: this your fitting legend—Here, 
Bafiled, bewildered, lies a pioneer.” 
G. Rostrevor Hamitron, 


‘Here man-like-ape and ape-like-man I lie : 
For man-like, ape-like, | was born to die.” 


H. M. Norr, 


Or man-like Ape, or ape-like Man ? 

Ours to solve it it we can. 
Thy skull tends either way—a Janus, 
Australo-problem Africanus ! 
To vote for Man knocks out the Ape, 

And vice versa; there’s the jape. 
The wisest course it seems to me, 
Is reinterment.. . .*R. 1. P.’” 

WALTER E. MANNERS. 


‘ Little Ape-boy, did you die 
With an almost human cry ? 
When the others roared with rage 
Had you reached the thinking stage ? 
Did they—as you ceased to be 
Set a stifled spirit free ?” 
M. S. J. S. 


£ Poor child, who died a myriad years ago, 

Had you a spark divine, and did you go 

To Heaven ? or Hell? Or did you cross the Equator, 

Reincarnate on Pythagorean plan, 

'To come at long, long last as sapient man, 

In me: or in the Editor of the Spectator ? 
Kk. H. CAMPpBett. 


How odd that from the rude ungainly Ape 
We spring. That from this Creature, speechless, dull, 
Descend the acknowledged Images of God ! 
Yet do not scorn this prehistoric shape ; 
Posterity, perchance, shall find thy skull, 
And ery * How odd !’ ” 
F. A. PHILBRick, 
* Creation’s missing ladder-rung is found ! 
~— Broken in pieces, lying underground.” 


M. A. MiLier, 


Thou wast created, gentle ape, 

In God's own image, legend ran— 
God, piqued at his reputed shape, 
Turned gentle ape to gentle man.” 


8. G. Cooxsr. 


Before Christ was I walked erect, 
Bearing within my breast the Germination of a soul. 
I laughed, 
Feeling my strength, changing always, nameless, 
Pithecus— Homo-—Deus— Unitas. 
Pass on, gentlemen, keeping your quest, 
Yor that you seek shall not be found 
Among the dust of apes or tombs of man.” 
Cotonet N. Barron, 
“ Here lies the Solitary of the Ages. 
The product of one era and the precursor of another, 
Vie understood neither. 
Prized by posterity as the link between the ages 
He only felt the tug. 
His genius was regarded as madness, his virtues as bad 
taste ; 
He died from a mistaken attempt 
To instruct his generation in deport:nent.” 
A. Kopert George. 


In addition to those whose epitaphs we have qucted this 
week, we thank especially ‘* Anthroposcotus Anglicus,” Mr. 
Humbert Wolfe, Mr. A. E. Walker, Mrs. Frank H. Taylor, 
Miss Jocelyn C. Lea, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, Miss Elizabeth 


A 


Jackson, Mr. C. R. Haines, Mr. E. G. Harrington. “Jon 
Mr. H. V. Yorke, “H.C. M.,°? Mr. Francis Caulfeiid, Sir Bartle 
Frere, “ W. F.,” Mr. Henry Francis Wilson, Mr. > R 
Hubbersty, Lt.-Col. John Murray. A long list. but not half 
long enough. For some time we debated whether the } 
should be awarded to Miss Margarct Fromilin, whose epitaph 
we quoted last week, or to one other epitaph. But ihe mo» 
we read the other, the more we admired it : it is surely th, 
most lapidary and final of them all. 
Mr. G. Rostrevor Hamilton, 21) Upper Mall, ILamimersmity 
London, for the following : 


Tze 


The prize goes, then, to 


Speechless, with haif-human leer, 
Lies a hidden monster here : 

Yet here, read backwards, beauty lies, 
And here the wisdom of the wise. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Dog and Man, by A. Sloan and A. Farquhar (Hutchinson) jg 
a most entertaining book : and it is free from sentimentality 
and almost free from incredible * true stories.” The authors 
must have read a prodigious amount to be able to quote si 
widely and always so interestingly. We start the history of the 
friendship of dog and man (apart from a conjc: tural Survey 
from the Garden of Eden through prehistoric days) with 
Abakaru, a house-dog in the palace of Cheops, the ‘Pharaoh 
who built the Great Pyramid somewhere about 8700 p,. 
Abakaru’s portrait survives ; 
looking dog, prick-cared and curly-tailed, and he wore a collar 
made of a cord wrapped four times round his neck. There are 
dogs’ portraits from almost every part of the world. We are 
told of the Chinese Emperor Ling Ti. who was so fond of a 
little dog he kept inthe garden that he gave him the official hat 
of the Chow-Hsien grade, the highest literary rank of the time. 
The late Empress Dowager of China kept to the highest 
Chinese standards of care for her dogs. 
rules for the dict of every Imperial dog :— 


he was a lively, intelligent- 


IIere is one of her 


* Sharks’ fins and curlews’ livers and breasts of quail, on these 
may it be fed, and for drink give it the tea that is brewed from the 
spring buds of the shrub that grows in the province of Hankow, 
or the milk of antelopes that pasture in the Imperial parks. Thus 
shall it preserve its integrity and self-respect.” 

It seems a surprise to learn that dogs were the same in be- 
haviour in Roman times as in our own. In Arrian there isa 
description of a dog called Horme :— 

“TL have myself bred a hound whose eyes are the greyest of grey. 
A swift, hard-working, courageous, sound-footed dog, and she proves 
a match at any time for four hares. She is, moreover, most gentle 
and kindly-atfectioned, and never before had I a dog with sucha 
regard for myself. When Lam at home she remains closely by my 
side, accompanies me on going abroad, follows me to the Gymna- 
sium, and while [ am exercising myself sits down near me. If she 
has not seen me for a short time she jumps up repeatedly, by way of 
saluiation, and barks with joy as a greeting to me. At meals she 
pats me with one foot and then the other, to remind me that she is 
to have her share of the food.” 

So the two authors continue through history, giving us 
always the liveliest and pleasantest illustrations. 
* * * * 


Luigi Pirandello is the most amazing of European pley- 
wrights ; he juggles with reality and illusion, madness and 
sanity, till we are almost out of our wits. Three further plays 
of his are now translated by Dr. Arthur Livingstone, Each in 
His Own Way, and Two Other Plays (Dent). And though 
Pirandello limits his effects and his appeal by his insistence 
that the unreal is as true as the real, though he treads delicately 
always on the verge of nonsense, within his limits he is both 
moving and subtle. We experience in his plays, Dr. Living 
stone writes, “a certain weird bewilderment, a certain tense 
strain, a* torment of the spirit * as Pirandello himself would say, 
born of our fruitless clutches at something substantial, definite, 
real which always escapes us.” A statement which reinforces 
our conclusion, odd though it may seem, that Pirandello is none 
other than Macterlinck, given a wistful and logical brain 
instead of a wistful and chaotic heart. 

* % a ® 
The collection of Georgian Stories 1925 (Chapman and Tall) 


is very good ; the editors luckily are given an opportunity of 
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extracting the best stories from books, whereas the rival and 
omplementary collection, The Best English Stories, is drawn 
There are short stories by Aldous 
Osbert 


company 


gly from magazines, 
jusley, Richard Hughes, C. . Montague 
. M. Forster and others : 


Sitwell, 





a Squire, the is mixed 


ough, but beyond doub 





there is good fare. 

+ 
Two important hooks for the study of Christian origins are 
Gelect Passages Tilustrating Mithraism, transtated by the Rev. 
\,S. Geden (S.P.C.I8.), and Dr. Adolf Harnack’s The Origin 
tthe New Testament (Williams and Norgute), 
; bs * * * 
ss sends us a fine edition of Swift's 
corations by John Nash. Swift's 


treatise is probably the vreatest and lonvest example of sus- 


The Golden Cockeret Pre 
nirections to Servanis, wit hd 


tained irony in the language. In Jong journeys,” he advises 
all grooms, * ask your master leave to give ale to the horses ; 
carry two quartsful to the stable, pour half a pint into a bowl, 
nd if they will not drink it. you and the ostlee must do the 


pst vou can; perhaps they will be in a better humour at the 





next inn; for L would have you never fail to make the expe- 
rment.” ILousemaids he advises as follows : 
When you wash iny ol {he rooms towards the street over night, 
ow the foul water out of the street door hut be sure not to 
wk before you, for fear those on whom the water light might think 
uneivil, anc that ) i did it on purpos 


CRIMINAL MINDS 


The Crime and Trial of Leopold and Loeb. Edil« 
McKernan. (Allen and Unwin.  &s. 6d. net.) 


d by Maureen 


startled or disgusted the world than 
The body 


with one bare 


Few crimes have more 


one committed in Chicago less than a vear ago. 
' 


of a small boy was found stuffed up a culvert 


white leg showing tn the stream. Ile was identified as Robert 


Franks. the son of a Chieago millionaire. The murderers 
had left behind them only one clue: someone had dropped 
a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles on the grass. That was 
a clue none too easy to follow, one might have thought, 


But it the 
of those spectacles could well afford to be carefully fitted, 
be to find out 


The police discovered that they belonged to Nathan Leopold, 


especially in’ America. happened that 


and it was as simple as could who he was, 


Junr., the ninetcen-year-old son of another Chicago millionaire, 


They paid him a visit and stayed with him for a couple of 


COTLLETCHECE eo 
Dick 


arrived ; 


days on “a friendly 
\ third 

COMpany 

the 


Loch. was in 
he, 
alibi 


millionaire’s 


son 


Leopold's 
when the and 


Kach 


swort 


poli ¢ 
ol 


he knew nothing of it. 


too, stayed on 
for the 
the 
And when Loeb was taken apart and 


to see fun. them had an 


the crime. end sul alibis 


shaky. 


told, as a little ruse, 


were rather 
that all the evidence pointed to Leopold 


as one of the murderers, and his own alibi bad been disproved, 


he vrew frightened and made a confession. Onee his con- 
lession was out, the two of them boasted of their crime : 
they told the whole circumstances: they took the police 
round to show them exactly where and how thi y had com- 


mitted the murder: they hunted for every pieee of evidence 
that could convict them. Th« y were utterly callous: they 
reported all their plots and conferences ; they professed 
that their main motive had been desire for a new sensation 

they had never before felt the thrill of murder : they 
announced that they were two Master Minds, and that they 
were bevond moral seruples or emotional hesitations. 


Dick Loeb 


nauseating crime and 


Chicago was astounded. JTlere was cightfeen 


Vears old. accusing himself of a most 


quite unconeerned about it all: and they had all the time 
regarded him as one of the pleasantest of boys. Ie was 
popular with almost evervbody—intelligent, affable. fond 


of out loor sports. 


He had graduated at his college earlier 
than anyone in its history. He had pink checks, soft brown 
ingratiating manners. IHlalf a girls of 
took to their beds: three them 
hysterically informed Dick’s family and his friends that 
they were in love with him. Leopold was a little different. 
He was much more of a prodigy than Loch. At nineteen 
he was already a Bachelor of Philosophy ; he had lectured 
to learned societies on ornithology ; he had studied English 


eyes and dozen his 


acquaintance two or of 


owner 


day of 


German, French, Sanskrit, Russian, Latin. Greek, Modern 
Greek, Osean and Umbrian. His University was proud of 
him. But he had never been as sociable as his friend, Loeb ¢ 


he was rather self-centred and inds pendent, but no ene had 


much against him. Unless the bovs were cuvine the police, 


everyone thought, then the real criminal must have been 
Leopold; poor Dickie had mercly witnessed the crime, 
and was standing loyally by his friend. 

Poor Dickie, indeed? Let us sce what came to light 
at the trialk The commission of the crime was never in 
doubt : it would have been absurd to plead insanity: the 


defence merely brought forward evidence that the murderers 
were abnormal, and hoped, by the aid of doctors and psycho- 
Phe characters 


The trial will 


logists, to save the bovs from the eailows. 
of Loeb and Leopold come out quite plainly. 
and 


which a thorough and reliable medical and psycho- 


remain a classie doctors. because it was 


the first in 
logical report on the aecused was put forward by the defence. 


among lawyer 


Loeb had always been vain and egotistic he was weak when 
a child, and very conscious of his physical inferiority. He 
had gone about daydreaming. and. filling his head with 
deteetive stories, had imagined himself to be a great criminal 
whom the most famous detectives failed io apprehend. He 
would track people in the street. dart down entries, and 
signal to imaginary contederates. Onee he shadowed one 


He put on a mask and confronted him 
with a * Hlold up he 
but his unele replied, ~ Run along home, don't be 
He 


eestatie when he was not found out. 


of his uncles home. 


revolver. your hands,” shouted ; 


foolish.” 
took to pilfering and cheating and Jying: and was 
ile felt himself immensely 


Ile to 


shacks and outbuildings, and discussed the fire with spectators, 


set fire 


superior to the foolish people he deceived. 


asking them for their theories of how it started and delighted 


by their ignorance. But in most ef his small crimes he 
insisted upon baving an associate, who should. follow his 
directions and admire his courage and ingenuity. Most 
of the boys of his acquaintance wére unenterprising ; but 
unfortunately for himself, and unfortunately for Robert 


Franks, he associate, 

Leopold, too, was 
than Loeb. In 
comments on various members of his class. 
* Of course, I the Great Nathan. 


lips let no dog bark.” Tle was 


found at last a perfect 


but 


MAaLeAAzAMNC 


more Obviously 
had 
lic figures in it, 


When 1 


in Of his intellectual powers 


evotistic. much 


his school ther been a few 


am Open my 


and had very thoroughly trained himself! to suppress his 
emotions. Jle beeame an atheist and « hedonist in his 
childhood ; he read Nictzsche with avidity and convineed 
himself that he was himsclf a superman. Thus, when he 
was in partnership with Loeb, while Loch supplied the 


enthusiasm for crime and 


Leopold backed him up with ai 


al steps in the 


took «ll the practic 


matter vuments and helped 


him to abolish his scruples. Ile pointed the way to a greater 
heartlessness and self-deification. There was something 
else which made their confederacy the more smooth and 


ruimous. ecopotd, too, hut iis daydreams, which he could 
I ld. too, had his dayd hich } ld 


i 


not disentangle from reality There was one situation 
which perpetually came into his mind. A king, of absolute 
power and grandeur, had a favourite slave. inte nsely devoted 


to him, of supreme physical streneth and intellectual ability. 


Vhe slave would fight in single combats for his king, or 
engage companies of men at once : hie y always victorious, 
Sometimes the kine would mualtreat tl dave, throw him 
in prison or order him a flogging; but that was only to 
display his superior power; thes would become reconciled 
in the end. This dream became ha of Leopold's life ; 
he would search evervwhere fore a companion who would 
act as kine or slave: for J poll we pleased to imagine 
himself either of the two. though he preferred to be the 
slave. In Loeb he thought he had found his idea! king ; 
he worshipped him and persuaded him that he was the 


small 


funtasy. 


Murder 
with the pre servation of hi 
So the 


other's co-operation in keeping 


man.” Wi n affair in) comparison 


perfect 


each hungry for the 
of touch 


two of them joined togethe: 


himself out with 


reality. So they plotted and performed revolting crimes, 
wholly swallowed up in 
a natural, first-hand reaction from the scenes they enacted. 
So when they were on their trial, they felt AO remorse, no 
.8 parents, but 


Hishness, and incapable of 


the iv sk 


sympathy with their victiin or their victi: 


aughed and bragged and were delighted to find themselves 
= ta) 
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the centre of attention. “The whole world is watching 
me,” Leopold said; “and though they may detest me, 
they think of me as of Napoleon upon St. Helena.” They 
sneered at the prosecuting counsels, they sneered at the 
counsels for the defence. They professed themselves quite 
unconcerned at what might happen to them. and they regarded 
ihemselves as heroes, superior to all mankind. 

it is probably that something of this diseased vanity and 
disorganizition of mental and emotional life is present in 
every natural criminal; and though we are helped. by the 
psychological reports to gain insight into the minds of these 
two criminals, we are not justified in thinking that their 
ubnormalities mitigate their crimes. For it is the criminal 
aature that is the abnormality ; the egotism which refuses 
to see any importance in the lives of others, refuses to accept 
any responsibilities, cuts itself off from contact with life, 
and counts everything subordinate to itsclf. For if erime 
is not insanity it is at Jeast a disorder of the imind and heart : 
but responsibility remains because the criminal is able, if 
he chose, to adapt himself to ordinary seciety. Ile prefers 
to be an outeast and a megalomaniac. The two boys were 
saved from the gallows by their youth, not by their abnor- 
malities. They will spend the rest of their Cays in gaol, 
and though they may continue to dream themselves the 
Master Minds of the Century,” they will have little oppor- 
tunity for confusing their dreams with actuality, and thinking 
that the real world is as plastic to their hands and as sub- 
servient to their wills as the world of make-bclicve. 

The Crime and Trial of Leopold and Lech is a serious and 
It prints a full account of the ease. and gives 
complete. 


valuable book. 
the medical and psychological reports almost 
incidentally it is an amazing example of the difference 
between American legal procedure and our own. The speech 
for the defence is a passionate eration in favour of human 
kindness. “ My God,” replies the State’s Attorney, ” if 
one of them had a hare lip I suppose Derrow would want 
me to apologize for having had them indicted.” He refers 
i> a famous expert for the defence as * Old Dec Yak-—is 
that his name ?—the man from Washington —oh, Dr. White.” 
The editor has done her work very well: she records without 
sensationalism, and she has gone to a great deal of trouble 
te ect her facts from official sources. 
Aan Porter. 


MOBERLY BELL AND HIS TIMES 


Moberly Bell and his Times. By F. Harcourt Kitchin 
(Philip Allan, 12s. 6d.) 


Me. Krirenn’s biography of Moberly Bell of the Times 
newspaper is a remarkable piece of work. As a picture of 
the redoubtable “* Manager”’ the word ruthless applies to 
it. vet few readers will finish the book without a great liking, 
one may almost say without a little love, for that much- 
abused man. “I am writing not as an official biographer 
but as a novelist,” says Mr. Kitehin, and indeed the inner 
history of the Times from 1890 to 1911 reads like a novel, 
und the chief actors in the story are made as real to us as 
are characters in first-class fiction. 

Mr. Kitchin, besides being a novelist (Bennet Coplestone), 
is a journalist and a financier ; we see him in all these capa- 
cities. He makes himself a very conspicuous member of the 
group he sets before us, a carping critic might say. * too con- 
spicuous : he is content with nothing Jess than the second 
place im his story.” It must, however, be remerbered that 
Moberly Bell. close 


enough to see the warts upon his fierce countenance and 


in more senses than one he “ stood by ’ 
élose cnough also to judge of his integrity and his good heart. 
No see bim as Mr. Kitchin would have us see hin we must 
look at him through the eves of a friend. 
artist could have created the iliusion that he was leaving us 
alone together. Mr. WNitchin fails to do this, but it is the only 
particular in which as a biographer he fails, 

Nomines!v, during fifteen years of 
in Printing House Square. Moberly Bell was Assistant Manayver 
of the Jimes. ~~ Mr. Walter” was * hereditary 
proprietor ” and Moberly Bells office was subsidiary, but 
that fact was disregarded by the whole staff. ‘“ Ile towered 
and beside him the form of Mr. Walier—a modest, kindly 
scemmed to shrink’ Mr. Walter appeared often 


A consulate 


‘grand vizicrship ” 


anaging 


genileman 


but he counted for little, for less even than Mr. Godfrey 
Walter, manuger and part proprietor of the Printing House 
who * strode about the office ” speaking to no one, recognizing 
no one, a peculiarity which from whatever cause it : 
made “the worst of impressions” and caused him to be 
regarded as a sort of haughty ghost! So far as the staff 
Knew everything turned upon Mr. Buckle, the editor. 
Moberly Bell, the (virtual) manager. 
* a great bluff viking,” 


it arose 


an 
Mr. Buckle, looking = 
’ * aloof” and * shy,” ‘* controlled the 
political news and expressions of opinion” in the paper, 
but “the steif was paid and appointed by Moberly Bell” 
all the * owns ” and “ specials ” at a distance as well as th 
men in the oflice took instructions from Buckle but looked 
for approval and promotion to Bell. The manager yas 
always accessible. “One mounted a flight of wooden stairs 
at the top of which a door stood wide open. Moberly Bell 
sat with his hack to the wall facing this open door, in front 
of him a big roell-top desk. At the sound of a step upon th 
threshold of his room: he would thrust his great head round 
the corner of the desk and glare upon the intruder Jike som¢ 
lion disturbed et his meal.” Very possibly the sound of 
flying steps would be heard in a very few moments, or possibly 
“the lion's eyes would soften and a delightful welcoming 
smile break the clean line of the firm lips.” No secretary’, 
room served as an outwork to protect the manager from 
enemies and bores. “He sat there before his. open door 
wholly unprotected save by his high spirit and his joyous 
love of battle for its own sake.” 

Moberly Beli's fecling for the Times was a kind of passionat; 
patriotism mere like the devotion of a churchman to the 
Church than the loyalty of an employee to a newspaper. 
Indeed in Mir. Witehin’s belief he hardly regarded the Times 
as a newspaper, but as a trust from the people of England, 
How to increase its circulation was his unceasing preoccupa- 
tion. He took no holidays, slept with the telephone beside his 
bed and shirked no fatigue for * he knew, and the knowledg 
turned his blood cold that the Times of his boundless devotion 
was dying at the heart for want of circulation. It was 
perishing of newspaper anaemia.” It was ioo good for 
the public, but Bell would have died sooner than see it conv 
down in quality. It was run on old-fashioned lines and 
printed on old-fashioned machines, but to bring it up to date 
would have meant the dismissal of an army of printers, and 
the kindly Walters would have died rather than sacrifice the 
patriarchal character of their hereditary kingdom. 

No detail was too small for the manager's attention, no 
experiment too arduous for him to try. He wrote all day 
at his desk, dictating nothing and stamping even the most 
ordinary letter with his direct humour and clear sense. Here 
is a characteristic reply of his to a correspondent who com- 
plained that the Times did not guarantee its advertisers :— 


> 


* We always reject the advertisements of those whom we knov 
to be disreputable, and take care that no announcements in ow 
columns shall be blasphemous, libellous or indecent. But it ss 
quite Lnpossible for us to guarantee our advertisers. For example 
if a woman advertises for a situation and states that she is a Good 
Piain Cook, it is clearly beyond the power of the Times to guarantee 
that she is either Good or Plain.” 

Sheer effort, even if sapported by great ability, will not, as 
Mr. Kitchin points out, make an old newspaper young. A 
new reading public was growing up who knew and cared 
nothing for forcign polities and would not pay the price for 
” Bell decided that the paper must be * sub- 
sidized.” by which he meant made to pay by outside schemes. 
he inner histories of the Encyclopaedia and the Book Club 
as here told prove that he blundered. By them the Times lost 
What was more important to it than money : it lost credit. 

At this period the world in general believed—and appal- 
ently the Walters also believed—that the Times was the 


hereditary property of a governing family. Technically, how 


e. 


correspondents, 


ever, the ownership of the Times was not so easily explained. 
Jt belonged in law to a private partnership, of which ~* Mr 
Walter was the largest partner and was besides governing 
proprietor.” Mach gossip as to the financial position of the 
creat newspaper caused the smaller partners to take fright as 
to their possible liabilities, with the result that they * took 
refuge in the Court of Chancery,’ and the Times was ordered 
to be sold. 

Immediately after this, during one of the rare absences of 
Moberly Bell. a paragraph occurred in its columns declaring 
that the forming of the Times into a limited company undet 
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A Fife of Chonin. 
By MARJORIE STRACHEY. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
“Lovers of Chopin's works should not miss seeing 
portrait of a remarkabie genius."—- North Mail. 
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By JOHN MACKWORTH. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


* The unravelling of plot and counter-plot holds you bre ithless.” 
Sunday Times. 
AIR POWER AND WAR open pir 
3y J. M. SPAIGHT, Author of “ War Rights on Land,” 


8vo. 25s. net. 

* Not only is the book a most valuable contribution to a subject 
of vital importance, but most of the chapters are as readable as a 
novel.”"—-Dail i) _Velegraph. 
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the chairmanship of Mr. Walter was ‘“ contemplated,” the 
management to be reorganized under Mr. C. Arthur Pearson. 
Moberly Bell saw that the announcement was tantamount to 
a dismissal, and he then and there resolved to “ smash the 
Pearson plot.” He returned to his ** den” in Printing House 
Square and worked as usual. Apparently no one dared dismiss 
him to his face. Mr. Walter went away to recruit after 
jnfluenza. Mr. Godfrey Walter, who was responsible for the 
announcement, followed it up. Bell “ carried on” 
oblivious of this blow in the face. The only change to be seen 
in his conduct was that he neveragain made even perfunctory 
references of his actions to his chief. ‘* Moberly Bell super- 
seded Mr. Walter by force of his own personality. . . . The 
hereditary sovereign was quictly superseded and Moberley 
Bell, mayor of the palace, reigned in his stead.” The upshot 
of the whole amazing business was that Moberly Bell effected 
the sale of the Times to Lord Northelifie. Northcliffe made 
Bell managing director, and deposited the three hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds paid down for it in Bell’s sole name. 
“My solicitors said I Northeliffe to Mr. 
Kitchin. ‘ I wanted to please old Bell... He had made 
all sorts of conditions for the Times and for the staff and yet 


never 


was mad,” said 


had made no condition for himself.” 

For three months after Northecliffe’s purchase Moberly sell 
happiness. Ilis staff he thought were safe 
and his orders Within 
three months Northcliffe began to pursue another policy. He 
Bell and his assistant 


enjoyed absolute 
were to lavish money on the paper. 





never came near the office, but he ruled. 


Kitchin, were asked for an account of every 





manager, Mr. 
expenses were rigorously cut down and men dis- 
missed and squeezed out right and left. Mr. Kitchin describes 
the consternation in Printing House Square and the 
faeces of these Northcliffe, 
capable of great ¢g could torture those who served 
him without giving a thought to the pain they suffered. He 
Moberly Bell 


struggling on 


shilling spent, 


white 
stricken men.”’ ‘though he was 


nerosilies, 


was to me like a boy pulling the legs off flies.” 
fought a hopeless fight for “the old guard,” 
under Northcliffe that he might defend their interests and keep 
up the quality of the Times. Before three years were up he 
died in his office chair. During those three most unhappy 
gained the affections of the subordinates 
who had feared him in his prosperity. With his death Mr 
Practically all the men who played an 


years of failure he 


Kitchin’s story ends. 
active part with him in Printing House Square are dead or 
have retired. Northcliffe himself, after he had beggared the 
prestige of the paper and made it pay, as we know, died also, 
and now the public has s¢ and delights in ** the 
For the Times is its former self again with 
new claims to our respeet. Those who worked for it or were 
part owners cf it in the days of Bell will dislike much that 
Mr. Kitchin has 
narrative. But that 
portant fact is that, thanks to Major Astor, the Times has 


en ** the rescue ”’ 


4 


great recovery.” 


written even while they salute his powers of 


does not very much matter. The im- 


vicissitudes and is still happily associa- 


of Walter, 


cmerecd from all its 


s} 


ted with the family 


PAGET'S REMINISCENCES 


By Wa!burga, Lady Paget. 


LADY 


In My (Hutchinson. 42s.) 


Tower. 
Lapy Pacrr’s fame as a writer of gossiping reminiscences 
is already established and her two new volumes will enhance 
it. Tired of the routine of social life, which even for the wife 
of an 
Paget retired to a 
delight at leisure, as she tells us, in “my flowers, my animals, 
my work, my liberty.” Here she kept a diary covering the 
last years of the last century and the first years of this; here 
she entertained innumerable visitors, and received innumer- 


Ambassador has, we suppose, its monotonies, Lady 


villa outside Florence and was able to 


able letters, and hence she paid many visits to London and 
to the greater Kuropean capitals. 

In order to be a first-rate gossip upon paper it is necessary 
to cive the reader the sense that he is taken into the writer’s 
Lady Paget knows exactly how to give this 
sC1 of intimacy. She confides in us her tastes and her 
] s and tells us little things, not always specially 
* in themselves, about her family and her pets, 

‘n we are quite at home with her she proceeds 
1 » things we want to know, and we are immensely 
little bit flattered. We feel that 


coniidence. 


alia ’ 


chow a 


with her we have travelled unconsciously to her home in 
Austria and met the beautiful Archduchess Marie Theresa, 
“together with her extremely plain, dull, dust-coloured 
daughters.”” We laugh till we are tired at the talk of a rich 
American train-acquaintance who constantly alludes to 
herself as a “ graan daam,” and we almost forget the War 
as we sce with the diarist the German Emperor as she saw 
him in Berlin in the early years of the century when he 
was accounted ** A Charmeur” hardly to be IIis 
talk, we are told, was like ** a rushing river.” 


resisted. 


“He has that quick understanding which catches your thoughts 
flying and grasps and keeps everything that can be useful to him.” 
When we come back to Florenee 


flat, but we can smile rather maliciously when we hear tha‘ 


, perhaps life seems a little 


ao J : 
Society here seems quite changed since my time. In _ those 


days very few women went into society but masses of men. The 


women who appeared were nearly all young and pretty, but not 


very correct. ‘bhey were well dressed but not extrava ant. No 
the young women of Florence are perfectly correct: they think 
of nothing but their children: they only wear Worth gowns, they 
are infinitely dull and seem to have frightened all the men away. 


Lady Paget likes the sights better than the soc iety of Florence. 
The English colony does not interest her, and her prejudice 
against the Church puts her out of sympathy with the people, 
rich and poor; but if we feel inclined to resent her religious 
attitude or to chafe under her 


and art, 


eestatic appreciations of nature 


our ill humour will only last fora moment. Within 


half a page we shall find her writing of Mayfair—and showing 
us word portraits of the men and women of a little while 


ago so cleverly drawn that those who posed for them will 


4 


never again be merely names even to the 
Here is a little sketch taken almost at random, * Ik 


least initiated reader. 


GIVCS 


me the impression of never having wasted a thought, a sigh, 
or an anxiety on anybody else, and therefore retained that 
wonderful love of life and vitality.” But we must not give 


Lady 


Paeet can 
For 


Lord Rowton (Disraecli’s secretary) 


our readers the impression of a bitter pen. 
write with the warmest affection and admiration. 


instance, the character of 


as it is sketched in these pages is lovable in the extreme, 
and except in the case of Radical politicians and the whole 
faculty of medicine, 
the world too well not to fecl kindly towards it, 


she is an indulgent judge who knows 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


GONE ABROAD. By Douglas Goldring, (Chap er 
Hall, 12s. 6d. net.) 

Gusro and a broad humour are the prevailing characteristics 

of Mr. Goldring’s impressions of a sojourn in the Balearic 


Islands, a fortnight’s visit to Middlesbrough-on-Te« and a 


return home, after long absenee, to find London swarming 
with pirate “buses and Regent Street in course of metamor 
ubtle in Mr. Goldring. Fle ean 


ion adequately enough; but 


phosis. There is nothing 


convey a general impre when 
he is specially moved, as by the spectacle of Valldemosa in 
moonlight, he can only say ** Tt was one of those moments, 
quite indescribable in their emotional effect, which cannot be 
achieved by taking thought.” The little 


surprise s of travel, and some of the odder spc cimens of humanity 


annoyances and 


encountered, offer best scope for his particular type of humour, 
whose quality may fairly be indicated by his remarks upon 
Middlesbrough : ‘** The accidents of friendship took me in the 
August of 1924 to this mo 
ships, and when I lock back on my visit I am still dazed and 
It can't really be true, not really! But I am 
hallucination.’ A 
if not a striking or original, book. 


t fantastic and incredible of town- 


incredulous. 
assured that I am 
pleasant and readable, 


suffering from no 


TWO PLAYS. By Sean O’Casey. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Ir The Playboy of the Westeri 


we might have expected Mr. Sean O’Casey’s plays to sink the 


t World caused riots in Ireland, 
whole country under the sea ; for there was never morc bitter- 
ness expressed against the fecklessness, the boasting and the 
shallow egotism of the Irish. But it that the 
Irish at least to criticism. It 
that both the plays are astonishingly witty ; 
reading them we see how keen an eye Mr. O’Casey has for 


would seem 
have grown tolerant is true 


and even in 


dramatic situations, how well he knows the limitations and 


triumphs of the stage. It is true, too, that everywhere 
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and more than anywhere in Ireland a fellow-countryman 
may be forgiven for what would be an unpardonable oifence 
in an outsider, Still, it is surprising that the two plays * have 
been produced with great success at the Abbey ‘Theatre, 
Dublin”; and Dublin has earned our congratulations. 
Mr. O’Casey is a dramatist of great ability. 

LIFE IN THE OCCUPIED AREA. By Katharine Tynan. 

(Hutchinson. 15s.) 

One is beginning to say ** No, people as charming as this don't 
exist anywhere ~ when Mrs. Hinkson tells about two very 
nasty Germans who were Prussians and behaved as such 
ina railway carri This story makes eredible her affection- 
ate description of the kindly, hospitable and care-ridden 
Rhinelanders. She lived in and around the occupied area for 
a considerable period within the five years following the 
Armistice. She expected to meet with hostility or suspicion, 
but she soon learnt that she could) count everywhere 
on the most eager cordiality from the Germans. Little 
malice or even embarrassment was shown by these harassed 
people. The British soldiers were popular. The French 
held severely aloof and were disliked and feared. When 
the Ruhr was occupied and there were rumours of the 
British troops being withdrawn, she was often stopped 
in the streets of Cologne by people who asked * The 
English are net going? They are not going to leave 
our town to the French?” Mrs. Hinkson’s stories of the 
small German children she made friends with are charming. 
Every child has royal manners and is always clean; but 
nearly all are crippled by rickets or tuberculosis and will 
not live long enough even to dic in the next war that some are 
so confidently predicting for them. 





SHIP ALLEY. By C. Fox Smith. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir only Miss Fox Smith were not so * chatty,” so full of 
bright exclamations! For she knows the most fascinating 
and illuminating facts about ships and seamen of the past, 
and her love of them has led her into queer and little-known 
places—a forgotten graveyard in Stepney, remote public- 
houses in dockland, quict, unnoticed nautical museums, 
The book is full of delightful bits of information about 
sailors’ curios (and how the ship does get into the bottle) 
or sea cooks, and there are many strange tales of disasters 
and mysteries at sea, for which the Jandsman 
of his feelings on his next sea voyage—aiways has a 
morbid taste. 


revardless 


FICTION 


AN OLD MAN LOST 


The Golden Villege. By Joseph Anthony. (Cape. T=. 6d. net.) 
The Virgin Wife. By John Carruthers. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Soames Green. By Margaret Rivers Larm':ie. (Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Joseru ANruoNy'’s new novel is a plain, delightful novel, 
with more beauty and freshness than we can hope to suggest. 
A Hungarian peasant, honoured in his country as a scholar 
and a patriarch, a revolutionary and a natural leader of men, 
attempts to leave the country with his fellow-villagers and 
lic keeps 
in the rear of his charges, to make certain that all is well: 
they cross the border safely, but he is shot at by the soldiers 
and thrown into gaol. The party of emigrants hear that 
he was killed and continue on their way. 

Seventeen years later he is discharged from the gaol and 
he sails for America. He expects to find his little community 
living as they had lived in Hungary, living as their forefathers 
had lived, tilling the soil in sturdy independence ; 
perous now, unhampered by restrictions and tyrannies. He 
foresees a happy and dignified life among them, a patriarch 
Kirst he searches out his grandson, 


to emigrate to America, the land of freedom. 


but pros- 


again, ina golden village. 


on 


and finds him a slim, long-legged boy of eighteen. His father 


and mother are dead: the boy has lost track of the rest of 


the band of emigrants: but he feels happy and honoured 
in his grandfather's company, he loves him for his calm 
authority and his grace, and the two set out to tramp across 
America in search of their old friends. The old man, Arpad 
Romer, keeps as far from the towns as he can; for he has 
av horror of tradesmen and industriclism, and he knows that 





the community will possess their own village and will he 
waiting there for him to reach them. They peddle goods 
from door to door, the old man paper statuettes of his own 
making, the boy cards of buttons or whatever small mer. 
chandise he can acquire. At each door they ask, * There jg 
no man here named Visocky ? Or Ormay? Or Perenyj» 
Or Sandor, or Krivatsky. or Torok?” They mect with q 
good deal of kindness and some incivility ; but no infor. 
mation. 

They tramp on constantly. Sometimes the old man grows 
tired and apathetic, and they halt for a time. But the sight 
of the earth in cultivation will always cheer him and send him 
steadily on his way. They are often advised to try Harley, 
a town where there are a great number of European immi. 
grants. and Hungarians among them; but Arpad Romer 
knows that such a place cannot hold the village he seeks, 
And so for months they go on, in poverty and rags and dis. 
comfort. Wherever he may be the old man keeps his old 
dignity and mannerliness; and avenges an insult with 
immediate action. At last when they are some miles from 
Harley, Arpad is arrested for poaching (he spears fish in the 
streams at night) and thrown into the gaol at Harley itself, 
Stephen the boy follows him angrily and broken-hearted; 
and when he arrives in the town, there, before him, on a large 
baker's shop is lettered * A. Visocky.” The whole of the 
village is there, some of them afiluent lawyers or leather. 
makers or chemists, some still poor, Down Canal Way. 
but all as friendly and happy and boisterous as can be. When 
they hear that Arpad Romer is with them again, they weep 
and laugh and hug themselves for joy. They pay his fine, 
and bring him to Visocky’s and set him in an arm-chair as 
though he were a king. 

And Stephen feels that he was never so proud or so much 
at home in his lite. What a place it is, when if one of them 
wants a house they all set to in their spare time, 
mortar, lay the bricks, and work as though work was their 
chief diversion! Visocky has a son about Stephen's age, 
and they get on together like wild-fire. And, to tell the 
truth, there is a romantic girl, too, the daughter of a Frencl 
immigrant. . . . Stephen indeed has found his golden village 

Yet the old man scems not wholly pleased, and Visocky 
and his friends, for all their merriment, are a little uneasy 
They know that Arpad Romer is thinking of the farms they 
should have had ; they remember his old peasant-aristocrat's 
contempt for tradesmen. And, foolish, warm-hearted, wor: 
shipping people that they are, they plot together to buy lan 
in the country, throw up their trades, and live in a settlement 
with Arpad at their head. But Arpad, cheered and refreshed 
though he has been by his welcome, is well aware by now 
that such a life is impossible for them. 
says his farewell, and goes back alone to Hfungary. Such 
is the outline of the story; it is told with a clean, bright 
vigour and a sure imagination which make the book memer- 


mix the 


Ife packs his knapsack 


able, 

The Virgin Wife, in comparison, is a hot-house novel: 
but actually it is a good and clever novel of its kind. It ts 
a study of the relations between a sensitive, civilized, dis- 
ilusioned man and his beautiful but 
theorizing wife. They treat cach other faithfully and with 
courtesy ; they are quite passably fond of each other, in 
fact. But they are never fully aware of each other, or awak 
to each other ; and they make no real effort to achieve intimacy 
or understanding. They take each other to be wholly what 
they are typically. As a matter of fact, Peter, besides being 
himself, is also a bit of a prig, and nobody realizes that ; and 
Emma, for all her Guild Socialism and puritanism, is capabl 
of being taken by storm, if only Peter weren't so self-centred 


unemotional and 


and chary of commitments. The explosion comes and they 
separate, and the book ends in a half-sorrowful tranquillity. 
The tale has been told with lightness and restraint ; and has 
proved quite enjoyable. 

Svames Green is also told with freshness and a most affecting 
and we find ourselves hard put to it to say why, 
for all its slight crudities of plot, we have been so glad to read 
it. That rather rebellious, rather subtle, white-faced. sensual, 


quictness : 


red-lipped girl, capable of goodness but in appearance wicked. a 
poet in nature and something of an egotist 
read of her before?) In Mr. Compton Mackenzie, perhaps * 
And surely we're not going to get fond of her again ? We do 
though. That virtuous paw of Jovers. wh 


urely, we hav 


excessively 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS JOURNALIS1 





cr ATO R, 


by Edward Anton 


RECENTLY travelled with a young man of about 
thirty, listening perfunctorily to his flow of talk. 
He was a pleasing fellow . but to my mind he talk d 


I was itching to unfold my evening paper, 


too much. 1 
forbade. 


but courtesy 
sten attentively in 
an account ol a 


vO) 
hoy cver, 


Presently, I began to li 
myself. He was giving me 
incident which had come 
aaa t help being struck by the 
obtio n and the clearness with which he told his sto 
I listen e critically, and when he 


spite of 
“r 9. 
within hit 

vividness of 


able 


mark 


d moi 


often felt inclined 
ng to establish himseli 


to try. 


I hi 
in his chosen vocation, whereon |] took it upon myself to 
urge that, as a side-issuc las a supplementary occupa 
tion, he should set hi to earn something by exploit 


ng r narré d description. 
I don’t know whether he will take my advice. I would 


to my friend Max Pembet 


than whom no man has done more to “ bring out ” latent 
jourt talent 
It sets me wondering how many young fellows there 


A little training 
reputation that my 
steady income 


ith similarly neglected abilities. 
and I pledge my 


ensured a 


rience 


oe if 
elling companion could hav 
I 


‘ ~ 
L hate to exaggerate, but the fellow wa 
1 journ list if ever there was one—and he did not 
Misplaced modesty no doubt keeps many a man from 
) 


“having a shot at it” in the Press. Modesty is all very 


well, | it should not deter a man from exploiting his 
own abilities. There are more possibilities in the world 
for every one of us than we suspect. It is lamentable 


year in a groove 


that anyone should — on year after 
some- 


rying, at least, to see if he cannot achieve 
thing that 1s beta § nd unique. 
pce a man to discard his 





vocation for literary work: not until he has proved his 
p ; hat direction at all events. But I have per- 
suaded a score or more to take up writing as a hobby, 
and in 1ajority of cases my advice has resulted in 
u | Success 
rl iry door 1 n ever-open door: the widest 
open door in any profession. No editor or journalist 
V me. The man or woman who has some- 
4 x to or a real story to tell can, with 
always find a market—and literary work 
tter paid than it is to-day 
[| re ¢ incing spare-time hobby than 
al journalism or story writing. It 
use it is—first and hobby. 
\ £38 * in it when you ar , ood 
I \ 1 you are disinclined. 
ao | like a machin j no 
‘ ! ] will pow oO! n editor 
| \ mental f lom that 1s 
i proce on, ] un 
' able to give editors what th 
it p! s him best 
{ 11 hy h { cl 
lk e for good provincial 
| lon »somet 5s im 
1 irticl fore } ee 
in the af on 
1] ¢ th 1) t 1 } if 
quarte of an { 
1 ( ! ! | 
cd COi { itself, 


Indeed, there hav | nN f vhen 1 * spa time 
hovpp Has bre ] 1 l 
1 1 

Vocat 1 ( HICH Is p | } 

Th Se woe ) } | | 
r nie; so many fac of h i 
JX at wn i] j i 
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( ( | ed by t 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX 


PEMBERTON. 











The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, , 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING 
WRITING) are all given by rrespondet plemente en 
desirable by pei mad if rhe ins in 
the hand well-known | esstul j ! ts sts. 

Phe hool has j 11 l ; students 
h ] chose I ] 1 s, and thei neut ill 
the st publicati ay The Scl $ not 
th s 1 and | tra I ad s its 
s t 1 the ( < 


Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 
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N the road or on the track, Wakeficld CASTROL 
is the unanimous choice of the expert and the 
enthusiast. 

Those same qualities of Wakefield C wks I ROL wh ich 
enable a racing engine to maintain high s _for hours 
on end necessarily reduce wear and carbonisation in the 
tourist’s en Ihe irictionless o film matt ned by 
Wakefield ¢ ASTROL even at the ‘his shest te mpera tures 
reduces wear, ensures perfect compression, so 
decreases petrol consumption. The endurin ual iit of 
‘ ASTRO ensure that fens is used anete rit di te 


Th e world-wide 1¢ oft ud wonder poo poy nularity of 
Wakefield ¢ ASTROL is the natural outcome of these r 
Urigue qualities. ‘ 


WAKEFIELD 
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AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you live. 


INSURE WITH 
,UDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - + + £2,500,000 
Rest and Undivided Profits 
(Oct., 1924) - - - £2.347,393 
Deposits (Oct., 1924) «© «= £39,719,331 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
London: Drummonds Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.L 
Glasgow Office: Royal Exchange Sq. & Buchanan St. 
Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 
Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted. 
rrespondence Invited. 
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A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “Old 
| Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69, 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








No Shareholders. No Commissios. 
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jeroically refrain from taking pleasure in each other's company 
it - . 


hecause one of them is marricd—surely we're not going to 
empathize with them and approve their struggles ? Indeed 
ye are. Which should prove that there is some enchantment 
in Miss Larminie’s style, that her sweet detachment and 
graciousness and her notable fine taste can turn, well, say 


silver to gold. 


The Finger Writes. By E. Norman Torry. (T. Fisher 
{awin. 7s. Gd. net.)— \ first novel which, although it is full 
of faults, is written with a certain swing end £0. When the 
guthor learns more of his art, his natural qualitics may ene ble 
him some day to produce something worth reading. Phe 
chapters at the end of the book en the Matabele War are full 
of adventure and excitement, 

By Gilbert Collins. (Duckworth. 
rs, Gd. net.)—A treasure-hunt story in which certain precious 
iewels called eyeston ; are the object of the quest. As a 
matter of fact, the description of this gem. is rather unattrac- 
tive and the group of eyestones will remind the reade r of a 
nest of poached eggs. The story is Cor cerned with the ar 
East, and the adventure proper ts mixed up with a side-issuc 
rsonation of one brother by the other. 


The Starkend:n Quest. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


MARKET OUTLOOK 


W. KIDDY. 


Ar a first ol in the Bank Raic of 
would seem to have had practically no effect upon 
the Stock Markets. After a temporary sharp reaction in 
Funds and other high-class investment stocks, 


the previous level 
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Of course, in considering the outlook for investment 
stocks, some allowance must be made for the possibility of 
the Government attempting some further conversion 
proposals even if such conversion was a modest 
scale, and I am not at all suggesting tl ve e likely to 
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Witrcn Way 

Reverting to the matter, however, from the investor’s 
point of view, the next point which arises is whether on a 
re sumption of the Gold Standard we are likely to see gold 
flowing in this direction or whether, on the other hand, it 
will be a case of gold leaving the country. On that point, 
so far, at all events, as the immediate future ts concerned, 
the course of moncy rates very largely depends, and it is 
searcely surprising that for the moment holders of liquid 
capital are inclined to ref 
vilt-edecd securities owing to the 
of the outlook. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 
if, following a return to the Gold Standard, the pound 
should co quickly to th * parity of the dollar, there n \ 


a tendency for the investor to acquire some dollar securi- 
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natural, but in so far as depression may have been accen- 
tuated by apprehensions that the recent large capital 
issues prejudice the situation adversely from the share- 
holders’ point of view, I think that such apprehensions 
are in part, at all events, based on a fnisunderstanding 
of the actual facts. For some little time past the com- 
panies have been using large portions of their various 
internal funds for capital outlays, and now under a recent 
decision of the Court of Appeal it has become clear that 
these funds have to be replenished by! fresh borrowing. 
The matter, however, is largely one of book-keeping, and 
when the new funds have been replenished by fresh loans 
the proceeds of the loans will presumably be reinvested 
and the railways will be able to include the income from 
such investments in their revenues. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
SUBSIDIZING INDUSTRY. 

The securing by Hamburg shipyards of orders which ordin- 
arily might have been expected to come here has served to 
emphasize in startling fashion the extent to which in some 
of our industries, at all evénts, we are handicapped in foreign 
competition by high costs ef production in this country and 
also by Trade Union restrictions in the matter of working 
hours, &c. Moreover, in this particular case German ship- 
builders appear to have been aidcd, at all events in the 
financing of the operation, by the German Government 
using part of its unemployment funds in making advances 
to the industry on low terms. 

* * * * 
A DovustrunL ExPeRIMENT. 

This is a procedure which in this country we can scareely 
feel justified in criticizing if only for the reason that in some 
respects Germany seems to have gone one bciier than our- 
selves in the matter of State aid. Instead of the unemploy- 
ment dole we have State-aided industry, and in place of the 
operations of the Trades Facilities Acts in this country, we 
have advances by the German Government to industry with 
an even greater margin bi tween the rates charged by the 
Government and the ordinary loan rates to industry in 
Germany, than that which exists here between the terms 
on which industry borrows under the Trade Facilities Act 
and those which would be involved in borrowing on their 
own account. The moral of the situation would seem to be 
that immediately we resort to artificial means for dealing with 
unemployment and stimulating industry it is always up 
to other countries to go one better, and the net result is that 
instead of the whole world benefiting by mereased and cheap- 
ened output, we fail to get the stimulus in those directions 
which would ultimately be supplicd if matters were allowed 
to take that course and artificial means were not resorted 
to. 

* * * * 
A Geop Rerorr. 

Waving regard to the many adverse influences affecting 
shipbuilding at the present time, the Report reecnily pub- 
lished by Swan. Hunter and Wigham Richardson, of New- 
castle, is undoubtedly a good one. Net only is the dividend 
of 8 per cent., free of tax, on the Ordinary shares maintained, 
but £70.000 is piaecd to the Reserve and a corresponding 
sum to the Special Reserve for the equalization of dividends. 
No doubt the company is experiencing all the advantages 
resulting from sound financial mcthods in the past, but there 
is also evidence as to the efliciency of present management 
and also of cflicieney of organization. The Report, for 
example, records with some natural pride that during the 
past vear the tonnage launched from the company’s yards 
was 189.560 gross tons, and it is stated that although this 
tetal was below the full capacity of the works, if was orcater 
for the year than that of any other firm or group of builders 
in ihe world. Ali the same. in referring to the outlook the 
Report adopts a very cautious tone in a reference to the 
scarcity of new contracts. 

* * * at 


Tut InpIAN Bupce. 

Thanks in no small degree to the insistence during the last 
few years by Sir Basil Blackett of the chservanee of sound 
principles in Indian finanee, the Budget which he presented 
on Feb. 28th isa fairly good one revealing, indeed, 2 moderate 
surplus. The Financial Administration, thereferc, is able 
to make some further progress in relieving the provinees of 
part of their contribution to the Central Bank, while *atieesier toed 
for capital purposes are not only to be limited to twelve 
crores of rupees. but the whole amount is to be obtained in 
India. Sir Basil Blackett in adhering to his conservative 
views with regard to stabilizing of the exchange and the 


question is apparently not to be ec nsidered at the moment 
but to await the find decision by 


bic Currency Cenunittee 


aii 


of the ration to be determined in the light of further experience, 
Therefore, the rate adopted as the average for the new Budget 
is the previous one of Is. 6d. " 
* * * * 
PRUDENTIAL PROGRESS. 

The latest Report of the Prudential Assurance Company 
makes no break in the unique record of progress. In fag 
so far as the asscts are concerned, the previous gigantic tf ital 
of £171 ,000,000 is advanced by a further amount of £12.59: 036, 
The new business in the Ordinary Department for the yea; 
increased to £14,217,000, while the Industrial Policies issueq 
exceeded £50,000,000, though the premium income in that 
branch was only a little higher at £15,210,600. There was 
however, a substantial reduction in the ratio of eXpenses 
in the industrial branch, the ratio being only 27.86 per cent, 
of the premiums as compared with 40) per cent. for 1999, 
The annual valuation shows that the surpius previously realized 
in the ordinary brane h has been maintained, and the bonus 
is again announced at £2 per cent. (simple). In the industrial 
branch the bonus has he en further inereased to 80s. per cent, ; 
vesting after fifteen years. After paying the bonuses to 
policyholders and adding £500,000 to the Investment Reserves, 
the amounts brought into Profit and Loss from the ordinary 
branch amount to £188,000 and from the industrial depart- 
ment £1,153,000. After transferring £450,000 to the Common 
Contingency Fund, and £86,000 to the Special Contingency 
Fund, a balance remains suticicnt to give the “* A” shares 
a dividend of no less than 80 per cent. as comparcd with 
674 per cent. for the previous year free of tax. 

A.W. K. 
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“DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
MARCH 16th, 17th and IsSth. Reginald Denny and Laura La Plante 
in ** THE LIGHTNING LOVER"; neg ne Griffith and Conway 
Tearle in ** THE COMMON LAW,” from Robert Cham! 

MARCH 19th, 20th and Zist. Fay Compton au art Kome in 
* THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT,” from Bra o Flen 
play; Will Rogers in * HIGHBROW STUFF"; R AG AN. 1N 
RUINS,” by Lertram Atkey; Aesop's Fable and Felix, 
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C. E. Z. M. S. 


AND 
THE RUPEE 


Owing to the fluctuations # the value of the Rupee some 
£3,000 extra is needed for the year closing March 31st next. 
Shall the work suffer, because of this adverse rate of exchange > 
Consider the following extiact from the Report of the General 
Conference of Christian Workers among Moslems, held at 
Jerusalem last year. 

“‘ Supreme importance of work among women. 

Owing to the fact that the mother's influence over the 
children, both boys and girls, up to about ten years of 
age is paramount, and that women are the conservative 
element in the defence of their faith, we believe that 
missionary bodies ought to lay far more emphasis on 
werk for Moslem women as a means for hastening the 
evangelization of Moslem lands.’ 


The C.E.Z.M.S. is Working among Moslem Women in 
many Centres in India. 


Will you please help the Society’: ; Evangelistic, Educational, 
Medica! and Industrial work among the women at ‘nd children in 


INDIA, CEYLON, CHINA 
AND SINGAPORE? 


Contributions should be addressed to the Secrets 3, 


Church of England 


Zenana Missionary Society 


Office: 20 Lonsdale Chambers, 
London, W.C. 2. 


£39,000 REQUIRED BY THE END OF THE 
FINANCIAL — ~enee a 


ital nye 
TIMARU MeL REA HTM AAI LL 


Chancery Lane, 
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WILLIAM meee M.D. 


This able and human man, on a ci ad winter ni ight 
in 1827, found a poor woman dying in a London street 
and trie: d to get her: into a Hos ital without success, 


as he did not possess the requisite “ Subscribers 
Ticket.” He and his friends, therefo re, determined 
to start a Hospital for men and women which should 
be free from this old-fas hioned restrict tion, and the 
name of that Institution is the Royal Free Hospital, 


now in the Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1. 
was, until quite recently, the 
which admitted women as medical 
interested can be shown over the 
ing at the Secretary’s office. 


This Hos Spital 
only one in London 
students. Anyone 
Institution by apply- 


New subscriptions and legacies are ure: 
The former may be sent to Sir 
Barratt, Bart., Hon. Treasurer 


1 ntl) wanted, 
Francis Layland 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT re 


ESTABLISHED 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 
Assets wa ee ee oe oe £50 000,000 
Annual Income ., oe ée as ee £7 ,500 000 

bie A.M.P. Sewiety’s paca im rate lower than the average, 

t distributes t&.. whole divisible sur; annually among its policy 

ane it values it li sDilitic on the most stringent basis and 

it possesses in a — degre the combination of low ¢Xx] 
rate, a “hi zh interest return and a favourable 1 tality experienc 

‘Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover the low 

net cost, with ps rf < ecurit are invited to investi 

claims, 

EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
LONDON OPric! 
73-76 KING WILIAAM STREET, F.C. 4, 


W. C. FisuHer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 








F ew ihe health 
worried. 


| te INFANTS, 
INVALIDS @ me AGED. 


Benger’s Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 
the finest nerve restoratives. 
Sold in tins by all Chemists. 


Prices: s: 14; 5.23; 4-; 36 











(GLOAG’S 
GREEN SEAL PORT 


A VERY ELEGANT TAWNY PORT, SOFT & DRY 
57/ per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
- Two trial bottles by post for 10/- 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 
13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH. 


Famed for Ports for over 100 years. 


| 








SPRING DECORATIONS, 
RENOVATIONS & FURNISHING 
AT COMPETITIVE PRICES 


Designs prepared and Estimates submitted Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD.,  PEGENT S 











LONDON, W. 
FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS, 
This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 
America Cuvee. 
1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 
Per 96 /- Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 
White for “ PINK LIST ” quoting unsurpassed assortment of W.ues 
and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, * * “5%s5x7 


LONDON. 
Please quote “ S.” 











BABIES, whe 





LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the 


may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 
unless you help us to eradicate their disease and g¢ her 
opportunity to become Men and Women we orthy of our Race 
464 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have beeri born fret 


of Venereal Disease in the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W.9, since the new Maternity Dept. wat 
opened, owing to the new and special treatment there provided Ple 
send a Donation to the Secretary to-day 

£23,000 required in the 179th year of its work. 








For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6° l- 2/6 &46 




















‘Spectator’ Competition 
MARCH 14, 1925 








an 





Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon, 


(See page 407.) 
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No Virginia Cigarettes ae 
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0 HE cork-tipped Player's No. 3 Virgini 0 
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sad N fa) The cost is the same and the fragrance N°% 
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N M3 seid from matured Virginia te 
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— N°%3 JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM N°% 
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A Valet 
Without Wages 


By payment of a small fixed 
sum you can have your 
clothes cared for and kept 
in pertect condition by methods 
immeasurably superior to any 
that could be employed by a 
personal valet. Our Valet 
Service is both an economy and 
a luxury. 


We shall be glad to send you detailed 
P articulars of this service explaining its 
many ady antages and showing how to 


save nearly 50% off our usual charges. 


Achille Serre 1: 


Works: 
E. 9. 











Head Office and 
Hackney Wick, London, 


010. w 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. a 
fd fl fcd rh m= Ss som et Pel leteio 
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Price 

or : 
Value 

for Men 


= When you 


whether the price be sixpence or six guineas, 
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WAH 


spend money on an article, 
value— 
good value—in Shoes for Men at 35 /-, in 
Patent Leather, Box Calf and Tan Calf. 
But if you 


you expect value. 1 am offering 
For 
good feet they are real value. 


want value for feet with weak or fallen 
arches you want the famous ARCH PRE- 


SERVER Shoes at 65/-, Boots 70/-. 





I am now stocking Arch Preserver shoes for 
3 children. Don't let your Girls and Boys 
suffer ill-health for the want of foot attention. 


Write for the small but very 
interesting Folder—“‘ Confidence.” 


OPPOSITE THE 
* POLYTECHNIC 


. 304-306 Regent St.,W.1 
Mayfair 5212-3. 






"Phone: 


The original and only Mr. Baber in 
the retail shoe trade, and formerly 


Managing Director of Babers, Ltd. 

(Jersey), Oxford Street. Charles I. B Ltd 
NOTE!—Upper Reaent Street ts being ¢rcpaved during M 1 
April. Your chauffeur can use Margare t Street, wi U 

a side cntran n Langham How 





uafferr hoe / 


ES, Sir! I'm on duty 

day in and day out, 

all over the Kingdom, 

filling tank after tank 

with Pratts. But it's work 

I like, because I'm proud 

of my spirit, proud of 

the power and _ amile- 

“ age it gives through its 

) — steady, progressive chain 

of boiling points. I'm 

proud of its uniformity 

too, for being a “straight” 

‘spirit it never varies, it’s 

the same, pure. reliable 

spirit as in the scaled 
Green Can. 
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PRATTS -- 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
Uniform everywhere Reliable always 


35 QUEEN ANNES CATE LONDON Swe 








* ANCLO-AMERICAN O14. COMPANY, LTO 








; 
Is it necessary ? 


NCREDULITY may be excused, 
Even the most kind-hearted find it 
difficult to realise that in this highly- 
civilized country there is an appalling 

need for an organization 
to fight child cruelty & neglect. 
= At Warrington a little boy of 


*34 years was found naked in 
‘a coal store by an inspector of 


To these who 
doubt, this 
brief report 


may prove en- “the National Society for Pre- 
lightening :— “vention of Cruelty to Chil- 


Li 


dren. His back was a livid 
“mass of bruises, with lacera- 
“tions caused by a buckle, and 
“his face was badly discoloured, 

“Evidence was given that 
“after shameful ill-treatment 
“the child’s hands were tied 
“behind him for several hours, 
“The magistrates gave both 
“man and woman responsible 
the maximum sente nce of six 
“ months’ imprisonment.” 















When, through the intervention of the 
N.S.P.C.C., parents are sent to prison, the 
Society never neglects to look after the ch dr 


concerned. When necessary and 
advisable, homes are found for the 


victims of parental cruelty 
300 Fresh Cases reach Save Five 
Children! 


The NS.P.C.C. — se 


gratefully 


and small 
received. 


Pleas ddress: 
every day. Bivgre addgert: 
A t O.B.E. Co! pions 
N.SP.C.C. “ Victor 

verage Cos ai os: 
per case: £1 pener ee oie on, 
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AN OWNER’S OPINION CONCERNING THE 


SIMPLICITY and TRUSTWORTHINESS 
of the 


40/50 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE CAR 





©THE car has been driven either by myself or by a chauffeur who can in no 
sense be called an expert and who has worked under ironclad instructions 
to leave the engine and chassis absolutely alone, excepting the usual clean- 
ing, oiling, and greasing called for in the instruction book. 

*I, myself, have driven this car many thousands of miles, and it has never, 
either with me or with anyone else, failed for any reason whatsoever on 


the road.’ 


SAH 


FROM A LETTER WRITTEN TO THE MOTOR OF FEBRUARY 10th, 1925 
~ 
gets 
Te 


by of this Owner's Statement, including the 


m 


p abstra ’ 


tra 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 
15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Je Be »~ 
ark ea 


on 
Dex. 
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A REALLY CHOICE PIPE TOBACCO 
for those of cultivated taste. 








CUT PLUG» 


J-0z. Packet 1/33 
202. Packet 2/7, 
tlb Tin 52 
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Mall, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


emf, Premed ketsof  & O, 
( t Zealand 8S img. and wn ¢ € S 


Ali carlings subject to chang er witheut's 


(Oa 


1 London & Marseilles to Bombay. Karach: & Persian Gulf. 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
3. London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia. 
4. London & Marscilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5 London to Queensland 
G London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & iby transhipment, passengers only} Australia 
Ivia Panaina Canal) 
7, United Kingdom (by any Atlantic hne) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands 
8. London 














H No 7.—Union 8S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd, P. & O. House (first 
floor General Passer ng cae nt, W.L James) 14, Cockspur Street, 
Lond and for Vaucouver Service. any office of Canadian 
Pacifi ilway 
No. 6.—P. & O. Service, Australia vie Caps, 32, Lime Street. ECS 
} or P. & O. House, as above 
se Cray, Dawes & Co. 122. Leadenhall Street, London, F 


f Routes)—S é Franc 





= 


one class only, third class rates) to Australa 
via Cape of Good Hope. 
ADDRESS: | 

Nos. 1,2,3,4 & 5. —For Passage, P. & O. House (Manag 

Gr ), 14-16, Cockspur S 8.W.) Freig 

Busine P.&O. & BI. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St 
No 6 IB Westray & Co, Ltd., 138, Leadenhall Str 

H E.C.3, or P. & O. House (first floor,—General Passenger Agent 
W. L. James), 14, Cockspur Street, S.W.1 














Roe alec 2 che cr tie ee aie RE as Hee eat 
Tele; 
Re 


mas. PaO HOUSE. 14:6. COCKSPUR:STREET,. LONDON. S72 ieee S60, 


4Turxi ) 








el’. & O.. 41 Boulevard des ¢ : . 








THE COMFORT ROUTE 
TO 


NEW YORK & 





SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC LINES 


LONDON ic House, vox Oe Se ie & America Nor 

Cockspur Street, S.W.1 Liv} RPOOL Goree. BIRMING HAM 
412 Colmore Row MANCHESTER 5 Albert Seuat * GLASGOW 
425 Buchanan Street, C. 1. SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P. Buildings. 

















1S ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY CVER 


HELP : THE LINE INTO FINANCIAL EASE. 


THE “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 


And the SHAFTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need £12,.0GO0 

(The Balance of £25,000) to liquidate a debt of £9,500 and to provide for 
maibtlenance 

sent to the Royal Navy an 

vave becn trai wy By 





10,000 Boys have been 
9,000 Bb } 


1 Mercantile Marine, 
Bn yyment and Bayes. Hundreds 









have bee nigrated to the British Do: ns. 1,100 Boys and Gir how 
being mair ed 
Artie! es fcr Sales of Werk will a'ways be welcome. 
Tair is i1kS ‘bun WANG AND (QUEEN, 
resident TRG. Pius Prince of Wates. 
ci , i ae cr—C. E. Maven, Esg., M.A 
1 hauwman—F. H. Crayton, | 
Chairman of P Committe Howson I lyevirr, | 
’ eta i Brisi Warten and Hrnay G. Corr. * 
The Shaftesbury Homes & “ Arethus2 ” Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avent - - LONDON, W.C. 2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR HONEL HALSEY says “1 have never seen 
t rothu . 



















CHEESE” 


BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 
2 bination of cris flaky 
biscuit and real cheese 
1 4 of most delicate and 
9 refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


\ Made only by 
CARR &CO.L2 
CARLISLE 














To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND 


USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen 
the loss of the 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 1i2 Guilford 


Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. spurious 


it, and replace 


natural oil in the Hair, the want of 


Avoid cheap, 


imitations under the same or similar name 
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| Foranon 
The Bookcase | havne!' 

} 








that grows with | F TEETH | 
your Library s 





If you have books, the 
“Gunn ” Bookcase will 
take good care of them 
for you, and it will 
grow with your library 
—always a handsome, 
complete piece of furni- 
ture, yet with an un- 
limited capacity. Made & 
in sections, each acom- & 

plete glass-fronted, C 
sturdy bookcase, and 
section fitting 

















& 


ne 
| IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 
OLYMPIA 


Don't fail to visit Stand 52, 
Main Hall, Ground Floor. 


each new 


' 


exacily into the previous 














Beautifully finished with glass doors 


sliding noiselessly on roller bearings. 


“GUNN” Bookcase 


Write to-day for prices, styles, adaptability—and 

name of nearest Agent where the ‘“ Gunn” may be 

seen and purchased. 

WM. ANGUS & CO., 49a Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C. 2. 
Also Makers of mous Mollis Upholstery and 


TD., 
, (Pat mt 1) Dining Table. 
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and leave tiredness behind. 


S you have to buy new shoes, why not those that 

possess all the shapeliness and durability you 
and a big something more—a concealed anti- 
d te to foot tiredness ? The diagram partly explains 
the secret, but you must try on Hall's Ideal Shoes to 
quite realise the blessing. 


desire, 


Ladies’ Shoes: In Black Glacé, Lace or Bar, 

Nigger Glacé, Lace or Bar, 37/9. Second 

Black Glacé, Lace style only, 26/9. 

, 42/9; Ward Shoes, 19/9. Men's Shoes, 
40/-; Boots, 45/-. 


A GENUINE OFFER. 


If y 1 can't 





call, the outline of your foot 
vn stand 1g and we will send 


at once A BOX OF SAMPLE 


post us 















SHOES. Whet coul e simple . 
SHOES What could be simpler ? Special 
Write at once . 


support for 
arch of 


ot 
foot | 








Kf 
Light flexible 
Steel spring 


— 
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Wrepatd Classified Advertisement 


mt 
° 


LtAl £4). 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) an ee Four Shiilings. 
Livery Additional 10 Words (Gne Linc) lwo i 4, 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 

Instructions should be addr 1 »— 

PREPAID CLASS! EF Licv ADVERTISEMENTS DEPYTL., 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Stree Co ( len 

London, W.C. 2, by tu post on juesday of « i 
Reowtiti Chromos: ha nirices. Van inyek's Aqoiauon 

iN ort i D, ¢ pl i visi i 
whi ' 

qiarimersiyip. 




















q, ANILINE, to share barm in Nenya, 2 OO ) I 
VV ‘preferred: capital and } perience not Lo iis 
I vel referen requi i | his MiLwico D i i 
Street, London, W 

=f - tanl ? j fot 
Hor Vale and Go Ket. 

~~ RECYTUORY, VCAPrORDSHIRE.W—trOoR SALE 
~ 

bb lich 1 « ( k's f I teat Welle 
bu in char vill 4 i 
bh. and ‘ r t tu al 

With 4 I ra i i \ 

With t l it ( 
Po i \pril 1 been i 

pre RECTOR OF Isil 
wey | NAY BOGNOR. burnished bi Ouse to Ila 2 ree., 
Md t bedrooms, bath (I ind e, Jal garden $ gt CAK- 
PENTER., 39 Crocherton R Ss. 

’ RS. HEMMING, 25 SUULHWICK Si., HYtk PARK, 
4 i W. 2, has turnished roon olettoi h gentlewomen hk fitt 
with gas-fire and gas-ring Use of Lat and tel@éphones Write tor ajpotuticent. 
Mrs. Hemming has ive houses atid sia cight roomie 

" . t : 

Appoinintents, We., Vacant ano ddélanted. 

U NIVERSITY O fF SI RMINGHAM. 
FACULTY Ol COMMERCE 
PROFESSORSHIP OF COMMERC) 

The Council of th niversity invites applications for t Profe rship of 
Commerce 

Annual stipend £950, The Prof vill be required t b p his du ’ 
October Ist, 1925 

[wenty copies of applications (accompanied by testin I it ved 
on or before May Ist. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned 

. C. G. BUI Wes - 

YNIVERSIT YX O | BRAsSTOL. 
The University invites applicaticns for the following non-professorial appoint- 
ments 

HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN 
HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 

Stipend in each case £500 per annum 

The status and title of the persons appointed will depend on qualifications. Duties 
to commence on the Ist October, 1920 ‘ 

Applications should be lodged on or before April 20th, 1925, with the REGIS- 
TRAK of the University, from whom rther particulirs may be obtained 
‘se HE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS SYADICATE of the 

| University of Cambridge are about to appoint an iticnal AS ANT 
SECRETARY. The person appointed will be expected to time 
to the work of the Syndicate, subject to art ents for r 
exceed two months in the year but “ ed 
amount of examining or teach'ng work t 

The appointment will be mac the f Oth 
September, 1926, at a stipe ndors da ited 
from Ist Uetober, 1926, will hold the post during the plca ind 
the stipend will be at the rate of £oL0 a year, Mising by annua s £25 
to Low a year 

The Assistant Secretary will be required to join t Pens Scl or] ns 
holding ottice in the University ; : 

Candidates, who must be graduates and under 35 year f age, are requested to 
send their names before 4th May to Mr. W. N, WILLIAMS, Syndicate buildings, 
Cambridg irom whom furthe t nator n be ined 

Ihe Assistant Secretary will be expected to enter pe isd s in the second 
half of July, 1v2 

ONDUN SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POL: 'TiICAL 
? SCLENCE (1 versity of | I ton Street, Alawych, W.C. 2 

rl S 1 of I W ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
afta l £400 ri “ I | i 5 
Huncrannu 1 Schem i y | 

A hd ' ' t \ ~ 

} wl i | s AR) 4 

'UKB-WARDIEN wanted f t Birt har ett le 
) ment, ex] i 
stud WAL sos % 
j t \ 

1A FOR | \ Gil ( i 
UO : : 

1 nded { t \ > 
CENT \ I ) N Vi) \ Ss A 
CIATION CINCORI \ » ' \ 

Lectures, Scyolarships, We. 

ty PAL HS ALUN peiedccoe cai Ne: iv a.N bol HAA i is 
‘ i 4 
lont » i l c 
Ir I . . zed l — 2 S i \ —m 
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gy SEV SRStee OF LONDON 


he University will shortly proceed to award Two University Post-graduate 
Travelling Studentships, each of the value of £275 for one year, and thre: Post- 
craduate Studentships of the value of £150. The Studentships are open to both 
toternal and External geaduates of the University, Applications (on a prescribed 
form) must reach the Principal Otheer, University of London, South Kens! 
b.W. 7 (from whom further particulars can be obtained) not later than May Ist, 1925. 

_ wEA POLY LECHNIC, LONDON, 38SW. 11. 

Vrincipal: ROBERT H. PICKARD, D.Se., F.RS. 











AWARD VP TATE SCHOL ARSHID'S FOR SESSION 1925-1026, 


The examinations for the award of scholarships in Engineering, Seienee, and 
Sromestic Science will be held on Tu day, June 9th, 1925 ul the succeeding 
days. The scholarships vary in value from £20 to £30 per annt tm with free tuition, 
wand are tenable for three years, 

Last day of — April Isth, 1925, 

Poll particulars on ap pit ution to the Principal. 








NSI mY PHYSLC CAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System) offers complete ‘Teacher's Training 
(Women) in Swedish badtucational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 











Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimmir Anatomy, 

Hygiene Phy; siolo uy » we. Phree Years’ Course, Prospectus on application. 

it) K OF BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
PEACRERS, GROVE HOUSH, ROMHAMPLTON LANE, w8.W. 15. 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. oy NSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman and Hon, Secretary, Mr. ©. G. Montel A.; Hon. Vreasurer 
Mr. W. H. Oustou.— Por information couceruin. Sch hips s Loat 1 bund and Grants 
from the Board o! bducation ply | to the Prin paul, Miss BE. Wh. LAWRENCE, 








irks’ Schools and Colleges. 














“INGHOLTE SCHOOL KOR Git L 
4 HINDHEAD, SURREY, 
Pracing climate, Good education,» 
Head vhs tress: Miss FP. M. 5. BATCHI LOK (Oxi, i. H ns. Scho. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMI'VED. 
BLIDE’s SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUMBAKTONSHIRE, 
Entrance holarships of £30 each, tenable fer four i olfeved 
1 ‘ titiv Samination to candidat ot about tourtecn ars of aye 
bet. 1925 i tieuba mn appli ition to the HEAD-VIs 
LEVUNAKRDS St HOOL, sir. AN 1W 
H ( ! i ition in M thu Da i Schoku ] 0 
o t ’ ! selool, | zirl } n 
i ' ul l ! will} iver hit ol 
prol ’ I ( 1}. M i ( Lickor ? ' nol 
nod n } lar i can 
be hat 1 1 HeAD-Misd 








‘ i 
\ ! . i PREPARATORY 1Ow! irls, 
“+ tr " Hol ! to ! 
j ho y { ! ’ 
} ! } { ' 
I ! } yj! HEAD-SEISTR ESS 
ER? OLUDARD SCHOOLS. WESTERN DIVISION, 
vy Provost i i ! BYU RineTon, Wrinzt Somerset, 
x WATE ts : BEATHERTON PAR CAUNTON Head- Mistress: 
nt i\ tA i ' ! ) 
be | " ‘ } iO KARI Viet) QI O\ 4 
\ j i Gitls \ wi r huster in ! 
naddi i 





é he Ss DOWNS SCHOOL. BSBEA KORD. 


I Mist: M LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
M : Histor sumerville Cotlege, Oxtord, 
Draci ¢ irom Downs and sea, 





i @G@Hrs 4 Be Bes 
i OXNHEY LANE, WATFORD 


Principal — Mis WALLES 








Vrivate R tial Sehool for Gi Peie “ Watford 616." 
rr ERT PO Roms 
Lait RN EM xUTH COLLEGIATI SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairaan J. D. JONES, AMLA., DD. 
Principal Mi M. DAVIiti, b.A., London. 
Vie 1 star i own vrounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, 
} Scholarstuy 
Pros} rom PRINCIPAL, Wentworth Colloge Road, Bournemouth, 
j trnemouth Colicgiate Schools, Ltd, 








SW AN. AG KE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 


ANSDOWNE Hol I 
i Gin transferred om Hampstead Principal, Miss CONDER, 
‘| t Cami M.A., Dstt thorough education on modern lines, 
Vea propored for advaneoed yn ions and ior the Universities if required, | 
} ituation overlooking t! hay (iocd yvarden, Net ball, Tennis, Iathing, 





RNBANK } HOOL, LAL WELLS. Kor Girls, 


heres i Principal, Mires iss Rogers, 





j ur Home camforis, BX Princip Roue 
j pRINC Ks HELENA | OLLEGE, ~ BAL ING, W. 5. 
. Prin pa Miss PARKER, MLA, 


t Daughters of Gentlemen, Speciai attention to 
{ bn 1 Art, Musi Laide grounds Fees, £105 to £120 a year, 








"| tboR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT, 


FOUNDED Ts50. 


Miss BRENDA NIGH'LINGALE, M.A. London, 


’ > VIOLET M. FIELD 
THO L EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 
uv ; 1 100 s of ground, 1 ; trom London, 





wis inl H , 1 
ReciAl enon ares (Fercign Method), 
LANGUAGES an AKT. 
rURES BY WELL- KNOWN PROFESSORS, 





| H E GRQ€A ae 
BOARDING ecwaet FOR GIRLS, 

Head- Mistress : i 

Bracing climate. Preparation for Matric ulation and Inte rme o e Exams, 
garden, 3  tennis-courts, swimming 


MISTRESS. 


UXTOYX, 





T. ELPHINS CHURCH 
Ss FOR DAUGHTERS OF CL 
DARLEY DALE, } 


Sound Education in accordance with principles of Church of math 
Schoo! premises, healthy situation, j 


bath, gardens, sunmatoriuns, 


Fees: Daughters of Clergymen, £30 per term, 
Hursaries are ave iiible for Daughters « 


and Liverp 


py 
Apply: HE AD-MISTRESS (Miss Plood), 


Daughters of L ayimen 
of Clergy of Dioceses of Chester, M 








k i: ARROGALE  ¢ OLLEGH 


Chairman :—The 


Lutrance Scholarship Examinaiion will be held on May 2 
award of bive Scholarships varying in value, ac 
firls under 14 years 
returned Lerore May Gth, 1925, 


a yertr, and open to 











g ) kntry Forms must bo 
» HEAD-MISTRESS. 








AKKATLS HALL, 


( A girls over 17, for finishing 
L uge grounds with golf. Next Term J: 


k LMWwoOoD, HAKROGALE. 
4 


dent pupiis only. Junior, 
for niversitics or approves r 
Ayply LINCIPALS 





Bows’ Schools and Colleges. 








8) A &@& & &2& a2 B&B 8 
PRINITY, JERSEY—C 
Preparatory & 


Founpers: Sin JESSE a 


BRATH, &.¢.8., C.1.8., M. V 


GEORGH MAt ARTNEY, K. K., 
JikAt-Maci "Put Rey, 
(at. Catharine's sr 


The school star i it OWN Tks iti 


ful climate, healchy situati 


bo} PAK EN: 
Apply for Drospectus, &ec., 


kk KR AM LiNGH 


PUBLIC SCHOOL INCORPOR 


President : 


Vi President : 
Head-Master: 
Thiel 1 it 
Ty Entrar usp 
4 tl i 1 
Sivf \ 
q vi i SCHOO 
re. of wi i ‘ 
i} Hi EA ! beicndia 


D* Lou 
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K 
i t wd th Head-Mast 
Ss trom Iv i +, will open 
s hel t t 
preliminary prosy 
iN M MY LN, Merchiston Hou 


at Palhousi Castl 








yectus at 








‘272 Or 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classi 
vale of £15 Los, Ud. per annum tor 


hext 


ONE SASSOON SCHOL sg ongavatbnadl ord 


in four vears, will be open fe 


ONE CUTHBERTSON sf HOL. 
' 


years will he yen Dot 
Full particulars a 


Vietou 





Jo ASLER HOUSE 
4 TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
entrance at Summer or Autumn 
ree List ot Junior Cambri 
ee bull partic ulars obtained 


ry REG He O R N 
ead Masters: H. M ' 
PREPARATORY 

Dreghorn Castle, Colinton, 


Dartmouth, 


Craigend 
Boys of 14 and over prepared 


Prospectuses from the 


BINGDON SCHOOL, 


Highly cualified staff, 


buildings, including Chapel, 
Football, Cricket Athletics, 
Scholarships, March. —Apply 


containing in a concise form a the 
(age limits, 13 vears 4 months to 13 ye 
Dartmouth, with instructions as Lo how to apply, 
of life at the Cellece.—GLEV bs, 
21 Uld Bond Street, London, W.1, 


si | OW 'TO BECOME 
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CHE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 
Ry New revised edition with 8 new ¢ hapters se 
Sir ARTHUR KEITH, || new illustrations. An important standard : 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S tor the scientist and student A lascinating 
2 Vols., 253. net of true wonders tor the general reader z story 
which has already beconne Classic and is as j sey 
j_esiing as a re a romance, f i —Hany : Vide —s 
—————————— 
LINDE ZN LEA 
By EDWARD f : NOVEI : 
BUCKNELL, | -_ is a 4 news ~ he is = u I gt it inteross 
| on Ohel Pulse rom thie tres 
7s. 6d. uct. Public. he Field says: R lis or 
| best of Kipling’s short stories and on 
| love phic st Ot ray": _in MOTti us stanz , 
By D. HM. cok M ; KIN. Or A (GASDEN 


| Popular edition of thi 


MOU Med KEAD, ell-k 
AHS. wn and delightty 
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| years of pen-making experience, and you buy ie _—— 
b=! under a guarantee that has no time limit. You Ed 
vot - Ly 
fel are not buying an untried — jisa 
Ri Millions of writers have bought Waterman's lef 
2=]| pens; millions use them daily; millions testify to lis 
4 bad 0) 
bs} their perfect writing qualities. tr 
=| Many of these millions have been using the irk 
eal , , =( 
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WISDOM FOR WOMEN. 


Tiere comes to every Weman an intensely Critical Pcricd-—a Time of Tran- 
sition—a Time of manitoid Changes—witn prob.ems and difficulties ci its 
ow. Sie becomes liabie to fits of Geproession; ner nerves seem intolerabiy 
strained, and her ferimer serenity torsases her; she experiences dizziness, 
Pa.pitations, rushes of hiced to tic head, lassituce—in short, a multiplicity 
of troubies which perpiex and bewiider her. 


It behoves all women on the verge of this changeful period to arm the Ives 
with tho knowledge which will solve those difficulties and proble by noon 
sé > = ” 

THE CRIT:CAL AGE GF WOMAR.” 6&s. od. Past Free. 
Mr, Walter M. Galiichan, the author, deals with his sub/ec in and 
helpful manner, and conveys just that information for want of whieh: women 

lias arait cu » heed.esely, 
The volume is well vouched fer, 
as the folicwing extracts bespeak: 

British Medical Jor I: * A ouantiiy of commonsense instruct 

Th Wedical Tim In every way cxeellert.” 

Nu iy Mi Ihis t hould « rand va many & anon th 

vere i i nopau 

G » Herald: “ Wighly instructive, stroug'y nsible, and well writter 





Illus ae iL. 7s. 6d. ro ‘into z SS enon i of wiiderness was tra 
By | 
CLIFFORD LiOWARD. || DEX AN sa RELIGION | 
6s. net. | A serious exaiminatio of inii m3 
written + th rest dedi md Wi 


HOME UNIVERSITY “LIBRARY 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 


pms bever | to oe 2 


Sir E. A. WALLIS BUDGF,|| (74 BAS 
Ner MA fi Dede BS 8 |] IONISON. MI 


reer ! 
Dn 





14, HENRIETTA STREET, | 
COVENT GARDEN, WC.2. \——/ 


PUB ISHERS OF THE HOME 
Full t al t 


— RSITY LIBRARY 





SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 
this department is 
and dependable 
show you 


The service given by 
among the most exhaustive 
in the country. We can gener: lly 


3 


ON, 


what rare books are available, or procure {¥ 
them for you if they are to be bonghd. i 
We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on b 
Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural > 
History, Modern Authors, etc. t4 
ra 

Separate departments for new books, beautifully }J 
» 4 


bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 


a Room for the Cluldren. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 





Hea romain A ath mpegs Paternoster Sq. sums. C.4 


B ( 1 S| n ( Health and Efix ) d 








= were 


DON’F SQUEEZE 
THE S52 BONES OF YOUR 
fect into ordinary and ill- 
shaped shoes that produce corns ">, 
= bunions, flat foot and a vy 


host of other foot troubles. 


“NATUREFORW’ 
FOOTWEAR 


means HEALTH AND COMFORT, 
Send sixpence in stamps for sample 
boot or shoe on approval, tog-t>er 
with our new ItLtusTRaTED CsTAa- 
LOGUE, ete. 

In all sizes for Adu Its -nd Children, 

liitsstvated beoklet post tree 

“ Naturetorm ” tootwear ts only to 
be obtained from the sole manu. 
facturers 


HOLDEN BROS., 


Dept. H., 3 HAREWOOD PLACE, OXFORD CIRCUS, 





LONDON W.1 











350 Oxford S.., Lo-don, W.1 


*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


2 eters 


2 


(eo = 


1 li tn A 


>= 


By Appointment to iis Majesty the Aing 
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68th Edition. 


| The Human Flair: 


| Why It Falls Off or d 


By PROF. HARLEY Ps 


| 
} 
be CAAANS PAINE: b. NAS 
| 
| 
| 


> 


Turns bre and the Remedy. 








AREE!} r \ , 

Hair’ The Hair nea the us <« 4 \ i 
Are ta”; “ An : and the Se 

ie ! utcome ¢ < ? 
and ¢ l ris ri ] 
men ( high : n 
in a sit 1 land intere 

* Everybe ld 1 : 4 ! I 
Send at FREE Vr ¢ ri 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 37), 





























117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
Phone: Victoria 2215 eT 
ar ae ete ae a a 
A. NUHUY: 4 Aniiq ii arian Bookseller, 37 Dean Koad, 
ere Willesden Green, London, N.W. Catalogu a 22 of Antiquarian 
ind Modern ondhand books on al hibe iture, History, Philosophy, ete. 
i.c. an interest ollection of works on DANTE scarce reprint Old Fret 
Literature: 1 ‘ontury books, ete, (24 pp.— 400 Nos.] on a 
cation, LF by post only 
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MACMILLAN 





Qver 10,0C0O copies 


KING EDWARD 


AND COQO/S NEW 





— - a= 7 Ae 
CS a OL EE EET = Pie 


BOOKS. 


sold, 


VII. 


A Biography 


By 
Vol. I. From Birth to Accession. 


SIR SIDNEY LEE, 


With Portraits, Facsimile Letters, and Maps. 
Medium 8vo. 31s. Gd. net. 








MEMORIALS OF ALBERT VENN DICEY 
Letters and Diaries. Edited by ROBERT 
S. RAIT, C.B.E. With 2 Portraits. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph: “ A well-proportioned and sympathetic 
monograph, which bears clear witness to the intellectual industry 


Being chiefly 


and integrity of Dicey’s thoroughly consistent career. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS: 
Treating of the Manuscript 
Authcrship and Dates. 
By BURNETT HILLMAN 
D.D.Edin. 8ve. 21s. net. 
“Car 


A Study of Origins. 
Tradition, Sources, 


STREETER, Hon. 


book the 
. And he writes 


The Church Tim: 1on Streeter reveals in this 
product of twenty year of diligent labour 
in « le mw. 3 ivid, nervou In tlish, whic h will attract and hold the 


attention of the educated reader. If a man is interested in the 


beginnings of Christianity he will find it dificult not to read this 
book th iwh to the end once he has bequn Se 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
CHRISTUS VERITAS 
An Essay. By the Right Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLI 
D.Litt, Bishop of Manchest 8vo. IMs. net. 
CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH 
\ Char delivered by the Right Rev. WILLEAM 
TEMPLE, Lerd Bishop of Manchest his } 
Visitation, 1924. Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
\TONEMENT 


By H. MAYNARD SMITH, D.D., Canon of GI ster. 


oe 
= 
— 
ree 


— SEARCH AFTER REALITY 


] SADHU SUNDAR SINCHI, Authe rf Realit 
nd Religion” (2s. 6d. net). Crown 8Svo. 4s. net. 

Lhis | | cor t ri ine ight on Hinduism, Buodedl ism, 
Muhammadanism, and Christianity, based on the author's study 
of t r books, and on what he has ea ned throuch conver- 

ton with many learned followers of each relicior 


THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


SERIES 


Pocket Edition. F'cap Svo. Cleth, Gs. net; Leather, 7s. 6d 
net ch, 

Not HIAMSIILIF By J. B. Fin With Iu by 
ee Re A.R.A 

Vit ! B ] I Jution With Illustrations by 
‘ ] ] whe n 

( LOW Np (¢ 1Ck By the Re C. H. Dict With 

by Huch The 
| 1As) Flarpy WESSEX. By Hermann Lea. With 
tactic m Photographs by the Author. 


Send for Complete Lisé. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 











LTD., LONDON, 


SAS SESS SE Liat ES Ee SRS OE 


A GOLDEN TREASURY OF IRISH 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
WAR 


Vol. IL. Military Operations. 
Oct. and Nov., 1914. 
GENERAL J. E. 


FRANCE and BELGIUM: 
Compiled by EDMONDS. 6vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Maps (in separate case). 5s. Od. net. 

Sunday Times: “ General Edmonds’ great history is essentially 
the work of a scholar for scholars, but it is admirably written 
and quite indispensable to a_ thorough 
colossal problem which we had to tackle.” 


IRISH STATE TO 


understanding of the 


HISTORY OF THE 
LO 4 

By ALICE STOPFORD GREEN. 

12s. 6d. net. 

In this book Mrs. Green ha 
and reasonable 
death of its 


With Map. 8Bvo. 

| Tuesday. 
attempted to construct for the 
lirst time a_ continuou account of the Irish 
Commonwealth down to th 
Boru. 


createst leader, Brian 


THE ECONOMICS GF WELFARE 


By A. ©. PIGOU, M.A. Second Edition, thoroughly 


revised. 8v« 0 of, 
Ihe M hester Guardian Commercial: “It has not taken 
lon r ° TI f_conomn ¢ Welfare" to secure for itself a 
lace 1ongst the classics.” 


PALGRAVE’S DICTKC 

POLETICAL ECONOMY 
\ kediti Edited by HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 3 Vo! 
Medium 8\o 
Vol. I. A to | Os. net lust published. Vol. II. 
FtoM. 36s. net. Ready Vol. II. Neto Z. In the press. 


PAPERS RELATING 
ECONOMY 

By F. Y. EDGE.WORTHEI, Emeritus Prof f Political 

of Oxford. 3 Vols. Supe: 

| Tuesday. 


FO POLITICAL 


Economy 


1 


at the University 
oyal Bvo, 50s. net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MEDIEVAL 


news 
LATIN 
Chosen by STEPHEN GASELEF, M.A,, F.S.A., 
C-B.E., Librarian and Keeper of the Papers at the Foreign 
Offce. Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


VERSE 


Edited by LENNOX ROBINSON. 
Leather, 10s. net 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


7s. Od. net. 


TWO PLAYS 


By SEAN O'CASEY. “ Juno and the Paycock,” “ The 
Shadow of a Gunman.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A. FE. in the Jrish Statesman says: “I think, after reading 
Juno and the Paycock, that it is one of the greatest of Irish 


plays. 
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HE MOST WONDERFUL GIFT 
thre Roya! I] ‘alcrloo Hosptial for Children and 
Women has had of rece VOarS TWAS lwo half-crowns, 


WO little children who had been treated for scalds at the 

Hospital had unexpected wealth at Christmas time—a whole 

hali-crown each. flow many things there are that poor little 
cight-year-olds and nine-vear-olds want to buy! But they went 
hand in hand to the hospital and proudly gave their half-crowns to 
help other litle children. 


Aren't little children like that worth saving? You cannot rival their 
generosity. ‘They gave their all. 
But like them, you can help—you must help. 


The Koval Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women needs £50,000 
to increase its aumber of beds, to iniprove its cquipment, to give its 
nurses the accommodation they need. 


There is a long waiting list of sick and ailing children and of stricken 
women—all from the poorest quarters of our great London. 

This is not a matter for others—but for you. If you fail to give it 
may mean another child kept on the waiting list-—till perhaps a erim 
hand strikes off the name—another poor woman struggling on in pain 
which the surgeon’s skill could easily remove. 


Kemember the gilt of the two half-crowns---and send what you ough 
to give to the Hon. Treasurer, 


ROYAL WATERLOO HOSPITAL 
Jor CHILDREN & WOMEN 


WATERLOO ROAD LONDON S-E.-1 
iid Sreesed Wevtmincter Bonk Ot boc s Sake taxable to the Royal Waterloo Hospi 


tile 


sprlal 
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